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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

This lx>ok has been rewritten and enlarged because of fhe 
appearance of new textile fibres, new fabjies, and b(!cause of 
changes in terms. It now includes also rugs and carpets, knit 
goods, mechanical fabrics, and some imported materials for 
draiiery purjxjses. 

Illustrations have been added and the section devoted to 
tests has been expanded. The names of nationally advcTtised 
fabrics were again checked by a group of representative mer¬ 
chants. Trade names registered in the U. S. ixttent office are 
so indicated. There i# a new section on the labelling of 
textile fabrhs. Important rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commis.sion arc cited. Mi.ss Jessie Caplin of the extension 
service of the University Tif Minnesota has given valuable 
hcl]) in the revision of the book. 


G. G. 1) 




PREFACE 


This book of definitions of textile fabrics^and terms relating 
to fabrics and of jiractical textile tests represents the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge of a large number of persons dealing directly 
with materials. Contributions have been made by sales- 
ix-oplc, buyers, advertising experts, wholesale merchants, and 
cxpcricncc'd mill men. 

The purpose of this publication is to present usable infor¬ 
mation about staple fabrics on the retail market. It is limited 
to yard goods, many ofewhich appear in ready-to-wear gar¬ 
ments and articles of household use. Rugs, window shades, 
blankets, and comforters are not included: they are textile 
fabrics but arc not sold bf the yard. Likewise, there arc 
many mechanical fatancs, as automobile tire cloth, belting, felt 
for filter purjKiscs, asbestos cloth, balloon silk, sail cloth, etc., 
which have been omitted because they arc not sold over the 
counter in a dry goods store. 

The list covers only materials on the American market. 
Fabrics recognized as st aple or standard have been chosen and, 
as far as pos.siblc, novelties eliminated. 

Brand names as “Lonsdale muslin” and “Skinner’s 
satin” have not been givenl because each represents one only 
of a class of muslins and satins which can be defined without 
the use of the advcitiscd name. Sudi names as “Soicsette” 
and “Seco” denote fabrics which cannot bo described without 
using the trade term. In*ordcr to give a representative list of 
these terms, a questionnaire was sent to 200 merchants in 
difierent sections of the country asking for thq names of 
nationally advertised fabrics commonly called fof by their 
customers. Accordingly, the trade names in italics are 
based upon the replies sent by these dry goods firms. Many 
fabrics have Kceived their names through usage. For ex¬ 
ample, georgette was first produced by a French manufacturer. 
Because the name was not protected, it became common 
property and now is used as the name of a fabric. 
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PREFACE 


The terms relating to fabrics do not include technical facts 
about <iaiuifacturing processes, because there are rruiny 
Reference books Vhich supply this information. 

The definitions are presented for the use t>f all those who 
buy or soil cloth. It is hoped that the information will be of 
value (i) to salCvS])coi)le, in retail slrr'cs, wholesale and jobbing 
houst-s, advertising and merchandise managers and buyers of 
fabrics and rcady-td*wcar goods (2) to students of textiles and 
clothing m high schools and collc^jcs and (3) to the buying 
public. 

In addition to the many who have assisted in the prepara¬ 
tion of lb(' manuscri]>t, special acknowledgment is made to 
Professor Rolien Max (larrett, University of Washington; 

I A. L. Gifford, President of American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Mamifactiircrs; Trcdcrjck L. Ixiwton, Curator 
Division of 'fextilos, I'nticd Stales National Museum; Wilbur 
W. Xugent, Circulation Manager, Fam-hikl Publishing C-om- 
pany; Profissor Etlie I. Railt, ^’niversity of Washington. 
Mrs. CasMf Paine Small, formerly Associate Director of the 
Prince Sdiwl, Boston; Arthur Weisenberger, formerly 
Director, Bureau of Researi-h Xational Retail I^ry Goods 
Association; Mrs. Mary Schenk Woolman, Textile Specialist 
Boston. 

Seattle business houses have contributed generoush’ to the 
fund of information contained in this lxK>k. Grateful ac- 
knowlc'lgmcnt is here made to them. 


The Author. 
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FABRICS AND HOW TO 
KNOW THEM 


IBRIC DEFINITIONS AND TERMS RELATING 
TO FABRICS 

[le italicized words arc trade names {*Rej'- U. S. i'af. Off.). 
jUnly those necessary for identifying the fabrics have been 
jmentioned. See preface. 

Ibca. Im-(^rrcclly callcfJ Manilla henij). Iblirc <i»inmonly 
liscd in tile i'}nhppin*>. Fibres arc lied end to end and 
woven without spinning. 

1^. C* See silk and cotton fabrics, 
lorbent cotton. Fibre ot^^loth with natural oil or wax re- 
[loved chcnneally. Because of absorbent nature, used for 
urgieal purjioses. 
tate rayon. See Rayon. 

I Canvas. Sc-c Canvas. 

lane cloth. (Originally made of linen for airplane wings, 
lose even texture. Smee the war made of cotton in differ- 
»t wcigliis and ailors. Used chiefly in shirts. Weave— 
ain. 

A light weight w<k) 1 fabric with crCpy surface, due 
I twist f>f yams. Pieee*dyed, usually in light ^lors. 
Hinders well. Ap variety of albatross 44" wide is called 
repr K ^ ypta , a trade name. Uses: dresses, negligees and 
ifanl'swcar. Wcave-rplain. Width, 36 ". 
ledo. Sec silk and cotton fabrics. 

Ipcca. I. An animal somcwliat like the Angora goat, but 
smaller, native to South America. 2 . Name of •a fabric 
originally made of this filirc. Similar to brilliantine and 
mohair. .Smooth, wiry' with cotton warp and worsted fill¬ 
ing (alpaca, ipohair or any lustrous wool slightly twistcxl). 
Wears well, sheds dust. Uses: linings, men’s summer 
suit - and office ct)ats, women's dresses (when in vogue). 
*Kor. V. S. Pat. Off. 
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3. Rayon and cvtton fabric called alpaca because of its 
wiry nature.' 

Aeolian. See Eolienne. 

Annure. I. Draixay fabric with dcsiuns woven on a rep 
foundation, or a fiuure weave. I’kin or mixed colors 
"sually of eotton. U.ses: couch covers, portieres. Weave 
-Jaceiuard. \\idth, 30". c. Silk fabric, closely woven 
with siuall pebbly pattern which .sui;i;ests chain armor. 



.Value ilcnvciJ from French “Armoircs" mcannut coat-of- 
anns. A stiff, rich looking stlk, usually black. Uses; 
iravats, trimmings, facings for men’s dress coats. Weave— 
fancy,«calleJ barathea. Width, 20”, 3b”* 

Art linm. A general term applied to a variety of plain 
wov'cn linens used for embroidery. May be unbleached, 
certi, white; “round tl^ead” f.r., not calendered cir smexith. 
Uses: chiefly nccxllcwork as lunch cloths, ('lapldns, doilies, 
towels, runners; also dresses, skirls, uniforms. Weave 
plain. Widths 18", 20", 27", .36", +2", 45", 48", 54“, f>o'', 
72", 81", 90". 
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\rt ticking. Distinguished from regular bed ticking by its 
printed design. Often a floral iwtUTn in a stri^‘. A 
lough firm cloth. Uses: mattresses and j)illow* covers, 
sometimes as cretonne. Weave—Satin or twill. Width, 36". 

U:tificial leather. A substitute for leather made by coating 
a cotton fabric with a nitro-cclluhisc prcfiaration and cm- 
l^ossing the surface to imitate leatluT.- Various effects 
pn)duced by kind of fabric foundation and the color and 
finish of surface. A g<KKl grade of manufactured leather is 
more diu'ablc than a poor grade of sjilit leather. Sold 
under trade names as Pantasolt\ Leathenvove, fahn'konl, 
Xapon, etc. Use's; ujjholslering, suit cases, milUner\' and 
dress trimmings. 

Artificial silk. Si'c Rayon. 

Artificial wool. Se(; Stud'jU. 

Asbestos. l’'ircpn)of fibre of mineral origin. Spun with 
c'jtion an<l woven. Cotton later Inirncd awav. Used for 
thciiter curtains and linancn’s gloves. 

Astrachan. Wtiol coating made to iimlale .\sirachan or 
Karakul fur. l^^iundation cloth, knitle<l or wfjvcn of 
cotton or wool, (hirly pile of mohair yarn slightly twisted. 
•May resemble the close curl of Persian lamb fur. Good 
quality. We.ars well. Uses: coals for men, women and 
<‘hildrcn, cajis, muffs, trimmings. Weave -jiile (may have 
knh back). Width, 52". 

Aubussoo. (Fr. jir. o-bus-sonc). ('arpet made in Aubuss<.)n. 
France on hand l<K)ms. A kind of lapt'slry. 

Austrian shade cloth. Originally made in Austria. Cbiton 
shade cloth woven With cnnkleil cflcci in strijics, which arc 
similar to sci'rsucker only broadei'. Fancy wovcTf«tri})Cs in 
color often alternate witiT crinkled stripes. Cotton, or mer¬ 
cerized cotton, silk or rayon used in combination. Natural, 
white or colored. Uses: window shades, bed •spreads. 
Weave—plain with fancy strijx's. Width, 36'^ 45^^ 54", 
72". 

kiminster. Pile carjiet namal for town in England w'herc 
first made. 

>utomobUe tire doth A variety <)f weaves and te.\lim". 
made from long staple cotton fiir tires. Trealetl witli 
rubbiT and vulcanized. 
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Astrachan 

Close ( url ajiil lo.jsc cnrl 





Austrian Shade Cloth 
Crinkle stripes resenihlc seersucker 
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Awning stripe. Duck woven with stripe'? (yam dyed) for 
awnings and lawn umbrellas. May be for^ couch 

covers and chair seats. 

Baby flannel. See flannel. 

Balbriggan. i. Commonly called “Bal." Pine smooth knit 
underwear for men made of Egyptian cotton in the natu’^al 
col(^. Imitation Bal made of ordinary'cotton stained to 
imitate Egyptian. 2. 'Knitted dress fabric with two or 
more colors (heather mixture) in the yam. A form of 


jcrse>'. 

lalloon cloth. Closely woven, fine, light weight .silk or cotton. 
Riibl^erizctl or given other treatment to make impervdous. 
Uses: iDalloon (Y>vcrs, tents. Weave—j)lain. 
iaronette Satin* dVade name for rayon fabric or rayon 
with cotton back. Uses: sjKirls wear, costume slips, millin¬ 
ery. Weave—satin. Width, 40". 
iarre. (Fr. pr’ bah-ray). Any pattern pnxluced by stripes 
or bars extending crosswisti of the gfinds. See Bayadere. 

'1'rm.lc name for cotton damask with a siiccial linen- 
izcd fmidi. See damask. 

iasket cloth. Plain woven fabric with two or more warp 
yams uses! as one and interlaced with two or more fillii^ 
\ams. It produces a basket effect. 

Jast, Long cells beneath the wcxxly tissue in the stalk of 
jilanls. Flax, ramie, jute, hemp are l>ast fibres, 
bathrobe doth. Thick, warm, doublefaccd, cotton blanket¬ 
ing woven with tiglilly twisted warp and two sets oi &ift 
lillmg, which prr»<ijce a good Nap 

pa. k.^ down after wa.shing. 

Sold i,y the yanl or in patierg^ankcts^l^SB^ ba^ 




eave- 


crib ])lank<’ts, couch cov* 

27'' or 54''. 

iatik. (pr. bah-tcek or bt^ik). Ancieni 
priiiling. Originated in J| 
men and imitated in mac 
batiste (French prigin, froi 
weaver), i. Soft, thin co! 
only finer. Qualities vary 


id. Wiq 

of resist 
tTafts- 


Praoti^w^'i 

rinling. ^^tMKting^esis^l 

lifrie oijiaa lin^r/ 


in that 


*R^B. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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very thin and deUcate grades of batiste. Combed yarns of 
finc^jptton arc used; the better grades are highly mercer¬ 
ized and singed. Uses: handkerchiefs, all kinds of lingerie 
and infant’s wear; the coarser grades for linings and under¬ 
garments. White and delicate colors. Weave—plain, 
jyidth, 30", 36'', 45''. 2. Light weight, fine, smooth wool 
fabric similar nun's veiling, only finer. Lends itself to 



j’\vanr«f \v;i\ jKuntiiig (haii'l 


draping efferts and shirring. Plain colors. Uses; child¬ 
ren’s dfSssos, negligcds. Weave—plain. Width, 40", 44". 

Bayadere (Fr. pr. by-ad-air). Slrtlres in strongly contrasted 
colors, running across the fabric. Name derived from gar¬ 
ment worn by dancing girls in India. 

Beaver. Thick, woolen fabric with a napped finish similar to 
broadcloth. fJriginally made in England to resemble 
beaver fur, hence the name. The length of the nap varies 
greatly. A kind of heaver clolh used in millinery is a inle 
fabric somewhat resembling hatter’s plush. The thirty 
and thirty-two ounce beavm used for uniforms and over 
coats may be compared with kersey. They do not have tl 
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hard finish of inellon, )jut always sho,w a nap.- Weave— 
Uvill. Width 52", Go", ^ 

Bedford cord. 0 >rded material first made in this country in 
New Bedford, hence the name. A similar material in 
cotton which originated in France is called pique. First 
made with cords running from selvage to selvae. In 
modem practice both pi()ue and Bedford cord have cords 
running lengthwise. Worsted, silk, cotton or combinations. 
W’earing quality, excellent, unless weave is loose with weak 
filling yams. Uses; infant’s wraps, riding habits, coats. 
Weave—fancy. Width, 44", 50", 54". Sec Pique. 

Beetling. A pounding process wliich give.s round thread 
linen cloth a flat effect. When beetled, linen damask has a- 
leatlier-like texture. 

Beige. (Fr. pr. bay-zh). i. Natural tan or ecru color or 
undyed yam or fabric. 2 . A kind of wck)1 fabric no longer 
on the raarhet. 

Bengaline. Similar to popun only heavier. Silk warp with 
worsted filling. Lower grades have cotton filling; some¬ 
times silk is used. Warp entirely covers filling. Yarn- 
dy<"d. Wears very well unless loosely woven. Uses; 
dresses, coats, trimmings. Weave—corded (variation of 
plain). Width, 36 ", 40 ". 

Billiard cloth. Woolen cloth or felt dyed green for covering 
billiard tables. 

Birdseye, i. Weave. Small geometric pattern resembling a 
l^ini’soye. 2. ('otton dh-iicr cloth. Characteristic weave. 
Pilling yarns loosely twisted to make cloth more absc^rbenl. 
Sold in li'n-yard f)icces. Uses: diapers and sanitary nap¬ 
kins. Weave—tiguttnl. Width, 18", 20", 22"^ 24", 27", 
.to". 3. Linen birdseye in many vanations of w^eave for 
fan<y towels and runners, may be union. W^'eavc—figure. 
Width, 16", 18", 20". • 

Blanc (Fr. pr. blong, meaning white). In the French dry 
gixids trade everything wliich is bleached. 

Blanket. Cotton, wool or mixed fabric. Usually napped. 
Siiudc or do.'ble size for bed covers. Horse blankets are 
hcav’/ felted, coarse. Weave—plain or twill. 

^aching. I'be process of whitening textile materials, 
teleaching may be done in the yam or in the piece. Chemi- 
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cal bleaching (chlorine) is most frequently used for cotton 
and Jinen. For tlie latter sun bleaching is preferred. 
Wool and silk are usually bleached with sulphur dioxide or 
hydrogen peroxide which is harmless to fibres but not pe:^ 
manent. 

Blqtk printing. The hand printing of fabrics with blocks, as 
distinguished frotn modem printing with rollers. 

Blond net. See net. 




, , \v' . ’“'V 

V, 





Bird-scyc (cotton) 

Absoilicnl fillinti yarns t>ii the jtnrfaoe 


Bobbinet det. Soc net. 

Boiled-off silk. Silk which has hud'lhc scriem or natural ^^n^ 
rtiniovcd. See tlcjiuinming. 

Bolivia. AVV>olen or worsted weft pile fahrii'. Soft and 
velvct-likc in feel. Made in variety of trade marked mater¬ 
ials as Marvella* 

Boll. (pr. bole). Seed pod of cotton plant. Contains cotton 
fibres. 

Bolt. Entire length of cloth from loom, rolled or folded 

Called piece or cut of cloth. Bolts van' in length._ 

♦Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Bolting doth. Stiff, transparent fabric mode of silk in the 
gum. Made only on hand looms in Europe, mostly in 
Switzerland. 24 different nvunbers from 0000 , the coarsest, 
to 25, the finest (200 meshes to the lineal inch). Uses: 
fine sifting in flour miPs, also for stencils, sign making, 
foundation for wigs and toupc( 5 s. Weave—^leno. Width, 
40". 

Book fold. Method of folding cloth instead of winding in a 
bolt. Opens like a book. 

Bo 6 tt mUis* Trade name for cotton toweling in fancy 
weave; absorbent and durable. 

Boot. Part of hose, usually silk or rayon, between foot and 
I’oltnn top. 

Botany. Originally fin*' merino wool from Botany Bay, 
.\iKstralia. GeiKTal term for all classes of fine wool. 

Eoude (jjr. Ijof-f-clay). Having knots or loops on the surface 
as imitation astrachan. 

Box loom. Falirics made with i. right and left hand twist in 
Jilling as “ box loom erdpe” (Japanese Cr^pe) or 2, different 
colors m tilling which necessitate the box loom attachment 
in weaving as m plaid ginghams. 

Brilliantine. Smooth, wiry material the same as alpaca or 
nioliuir. A heavier quality is called Sicilian Cloth. Wairi, 
cotton; filling, lustrous wool or mohair with little twist. 
Slicds du^t, does not wTinkle. Used for dresses only when 
stiff fabrics arc in vogue. Excellent wearing quality. 
Uses: linings, office coats, dusters, dresses, Wlave— 
plain or iwill. Width, 44", 50", 52", 54^'. 

Broadcloth, i. T.uslrous, rirh-looking woolen fabric. Nap 
Ik s ni one iliri\ Uon which requires more cloth in cutting 
Sto< k (Ived or pu\c-(ivcd. Gof)d quality, wears very w'elL 
Uses: dressis, suits, coats. Weave—^twill. Width, 50 ", 
54 ". 2. h'lne, ilosely woven shirting or dress goods. 
Made of silk, inercenzed cotton, silk and cotton and rayon 
and cotton mixtures. Resembles the best habut® or fine 
poplin. “ R'lglish broadcloth" is a fine imported fabric. 
U.ses: shirts, flrcsscs, childrens suits, pajamas. Weave- 
plain. Width, 32", 36". 

♦Rog. U. s'pu't.'oS 
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Broad silk. IVide .silks; those distinguished from ribbons 
and gjghteen-inch silk. 

Brocade. Originally heavy silk with elaborate pattern in silver 
and gold threads. Name applied to many materials which re¬ 
semble historic brocades. When designs are woven in relief 
ggainst a foundation of another weave, as a satin ground, the 
material is said ko be brocaded. A contrast of surfaces in 
the weave may produce pattern, or different rolors may be 
introduced. Brocade has an embossed appearance, while 
damask has a flat effect. Weave—Jacquard. 

Brocatelle (pr. brok-a-tcll or briSk-a-tell). A variation of 
brocade with a higher relief or repoussd effect with warp 
and filling yams unequally twisted and an extra set of 
yams for backing. Jacquard pattern stands out in a raised 
or bhstered effe<'t. * 

Broche (pr. bro-shay). French term for brocade. Woven 
with a raised figure, usually in imitation of embroidery a.s 
Broch6 shawls, another name Sit Paisley shawls. 

Brussels, i. Body Brussels. CarjXJt or rug woven with 
uncut pile on the face. Back of cotton, hemp or jute. 
Yarn-dyed wool carried to back when not forming loops. 
Best grade of Brujcscls; wears very well. 2. Tapestry 
Brussels. Yam for surface loo|)s not dyed but warp 
printed. Loops all on the surface. Stmretimes woven 
plain and p.attera printed on .surface of Icwps, low grade 
of Brus.sels. 

Brushed wool. Knit falarics for* sweaters, .scarfs, trimmings 
whfch have been napped. Usually contain mohair fibres 
which make long, silky nap. 

Buckram.•‘Millinery fatiric, two ply, kiffened with sizing or 
glue. One side resembles crinolide and the other tarlatan. 
The two fabrics arc glued together. Can be moistened and 
shaped.* Black or white. Sold by the yard or ten yard 
bolt. Uses: frames fra- velvet or cloth hats. Width, 27". 

Bunting. From the German “bunt”, bright, gay. i. Cotton 
colored fabric similar to cheesecloth. Tends to fade. 
Uses: flags and festive decorations. «Weave—plain. 
Width, 25", 27", 36". 2. Wool bunting made of worsted 
yams of strong, wiry wool. Similar to nun’s veiling, but 
narrower and coarser. Durable. Uses: flags, signals for 
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Brocade (silk) 
Satin on plain ground 
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trains anci bofts; a softer quality for dress Koods. Weavc- 

' plain.*' Width, i8", 36". 

Burlap or gunny. Coarse canvas made of jute. Natural 
color or piece-dyed. Fades. Uses; low grades for gunny 
sacks and wrapping furniture; fiiyner quality with fini.sh for 
(feaiicry purposes. Weave—plain. Width, 36", 50". 

Butcher's linen, doarse, blcachctl crash originally used for 
butcher’s aprons. Practically reidaced by art craslics and 
Indian head* Weave—plain. Width, 36", 40". 

Buty Chine* Trade marked fabric for lingerie purposes in 
s.atin weave of mercerized cotton. 

Cable net. See net. 

Calendering. Finish on cotton and linen goods which gives 
sniooi]! surface, not permanent. ^ Cloth passed between 
cylinders with heat and pressure. 

Calico. Name derivcfl fmm Calicut, India, where cloth was 
first jirinted with wood blocks,by hand. Originally a fine 
printed cotton faliric, wliich has become an inferior material; 
narrow, coarse, made from low grade cotton .and highly 
sized. There .are still some gcxxl c.alicoes, but they .are more 
in the nature of cliintzi s, f.r., with good design and colorings 
iin.l used for drapery pur|XJsos. Perc.alehas almost replaced 
(.alieo. Calico may be printed ilirectly, or may have the 
(igure discliarged ehemie.ally from a dark background. 
Some calicoes are not iirinted as Turkey red and oilier plain 
colors. It doc.s not tear straight across the cloth because of 
rapid feeding into the calendcl- machine. Uses; aprons, 
dresses. Weave —jilain. Width, 25", 37". 

Cambric. Name from Cainbr.ti, France, where linen cambric 
first made. I. White cotton faliric, closely woven, fine, 
soft or with little sizing, calendered* with a gloss on the right 
side. Uses; underwear, aprons, shirts. Weave—[ihain. 
Width, 36". 2. Lining cambric, thin, narrow, .stiff, glazed, 
white or piece-dyed. Does not launder. Similar to paper 
cambric. White .and plain colors. Uses; linings, pattern 
modelling, scrap books, fancy dress costumes. Weave- 
plain. Width, 25", 27". 3. Linen, fine sJhooth, white. 
Uses; collars, cuffs, shirt bosoms, church embroidery, lunch 
cloths, napkins, doilies. Weave—plain. Width, 36 ", 4 .?". 
»Reg.~u 7 's.'Pat. Ob'^ 
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Camel’s hair or Camel-hair. i. Hair-lik^- wool from camel, 
light brown in color. Uses: paint brushes, orien^l rugs, 
coatings. 2. Coating made in natural camel’s hair color. 
Value depends upon qufility of fibres. Good grade very 
soft and light in weight. Weave—usually twill. Seep. 147, 

Canton Crepe. Crfipy woiil fabric or silk goods resembling a 
hc5avy grade of crqje dc chine. " 

Canton fabrics. General term covering cotton and silk mix¬ 
tures known only by trade names as A, B. C.y*Seco, fairy, 
etc. 

Canton flannel. So named bc'cause first made in Canton, 
China, llcjivy cotton inaU*rial with twilled surface on tine 
side and long soft nap on the other. Valuable for its 
wannth and absorbing (piality. Bleaeht'cl or unl)leac'hed or 
piece-dyed in plain cj^^ts. Uses: sleeping ganncnits, inter- 
linings, household purposes, diapers. Weave—twill. 
Width, 27"- 

Canton linen. Commonly t-alled grass cloth, Chinese grass 
Hoih or grass linen. Fine, translucent fabric which looks 
hk'c linen. -Made of ramie fi]>re (('liina grass). It wrinkles 
like linen, but h*is a distinetive, clear, oiled appctiranee due 
to lustre of ramie fibres when not twisted. Aluc'h worn in 
China in tlie stiff (or luilural gum) unbleached state. 
Mostly hand woven. C'ool ami durable. Bleached or 
dyed blue. Sold in Oriental shops. Uses: lunch cloths, 
doilies, Ifiouses. Weave—jilain. Width, 12", 18", 32", 
3b"- 

Canvas. Heavy, firm, even weave in linen or cotton. Ada 
catnas ot Java canvas. Coarse, stiff, rather open fabric of 
the canvas type. <§>riginully made of linen, now usually of 
cotton. Cx>lor, ecru or tan. Uses: art needlework, par¬ 
ticularly gr^s point. Weave—fancy (modification of 
l>askct). Width, 40", 44". 2. Awning strit>c. Duck 
woven in colored stripes. Uses: aivnings, hammocks, 
couch covers. Weave—plain. Width, 29", 36''. Sec 
Duck. 3. Cross-stitch canvas or Penelope canvas. Stiff 
open fabric*^.-mewhat resembling tarlatan only heavier and 
stiffer. Some grades have stripes or bars of blue yarn at. 
intervals for marking off spaces. Different sizes of mesh. 
Use: for working cross-stitch jKitterns. Wciivt—^plain. 
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Width, 36". ,|4. I/ning canvas made of linen or a»tton, soft 
finish^^l or sized. Uses: interlining, art needlework. 
Weave—jdain. Width, 27", 30", 32", 36". 

Cape net. See Rice Net. 

Carding. Process of .separating fibres preliminary to spinning. 

Cartridge cloth. Rain woven, spun silk fabric for cartridge 
bags. Made according to U. S. government s])ecifieations 

Casement cloth. Broad tenn w'liicli covers manv draporv 
fabrics usually light, plain, neiilral colors as crciim, eeni. 



Canvas, Cn>ss Stitch or Pciiflopc 


oyster, gray and tan. A variety cf weaves are employed .'A 
plain, twill, satin striped, small figure. In silk, silk arul 
a)tton, .mercerized cotton or rayon. Uses: curtains, par¬ 
ticularly for French windows, screens. Weave—plain or 
fancy. Width, 36", 45 48", 50". 54". 

Cashmere, i. Originally meant line w(X)l of cashmere goat 
used in cashmere shawls of India. Some i^Kxlem fabrics 
employ genuine caslunero wool. 2. l.ight weight dn^ss 
fabric similar to henriettu. Uses: dresses, negligees, infants' 
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wear. Weave—twill, filling on the fa^. Width, 42*. 3. 
Hosiery “made entirely o£ high grade pure wool”. Ruling 
of Federal Trade Commission. Term has been missed. 

Cassimere. Cloth for men's suits, made of hard spun yams 
finished without a nap. Not typical worsted. Weave— 
plain, twill or fancy. W idth, 54". 

Celaneae* Trade name for a kind of reyon made by the 
acetate process. See Rayon. 

Chain. Another name for warp. 

Challie or Challis (pr. shal-ec). (Hginally a silk and worsted 
fabric made in Norwich, England. I. Light weight dress 
fabric of wool or cotton and wool. Similar to old-fashionetl 
muslin ile lainc. Soft, smooth yams. Always printed 
(direct or discharge). Wears and launders well. See Kobe 
Flannel. Uses; neghgeds and dresses. Weave—plain. 
Width, 27", 30”. 2, Light weight, scjft cotton pnnled 
material similar to voile but not so fine or smooth. Wears 
and launders well. Usesf comforters, linings, draperies; 
tetter grad's for kimonos and dresses. Weave—plain. 
Width, 27", 36". 

Chambray (pr. sham-br.ay). type of girigham, plain in 
color, often h:mng dyed war|) .and white filling. Chambray 
gingham wears well and is eusily laundered. Weave—plain. 
Width, 27", 28", 32", 36". Manchester chambray, the old 
type, was narrow, thin and stiff. Weave—plain. Width25''. 
Heavy English chambrays are used for work shirts and are 
.sold by weight, as for e.’iaipple, 3 . 8 o equals three and eight- 
tenths yards to the pound. Weave—plain. Width, ri8''. 

Chamoiaette.* Seft Fabric gloves. 

Chamolauede.* See»Fabric gloves. 

Chardonnet (Fr. pr. Shar-don-nay). Nitrocellulose process 
for making rayon named for Count de Chardonnet. 

Charmeen* Fine worsted dress fabric with a steep twill 
which resembles satin weave. 

Charmeuse (pr. shar-muz). 1. Light weight, rich looking 
satin weave with a dull back. May be described as a very 
soft satin wijji a subdued lustre, due to the spun silk filling; 
.idapted to draping. Piece dyed. Uses; gowns, party 
wraps. Weave—satin. Width, 40" 2. Cotton Char- 

♦Rei. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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meuse is a highly mercerized cotton fabric used for bloomers, 
slips, linings. Ltngette* and Buty Chine* are trade names. 

Cheesecloth. Originally used for wrapping cheese. Thin, 
loosely woven cotton material made frcjiii coarse yams. It 
is unfinished, fcnjls soft, has fuzzy surface. Bleached, un¬ 
bleached or dved. Better grades launder but slirink. All 
grades called gviuze by the inanufacturer. Wlicn dyc^l 



Chrnillo yarn 

HliowJUf* process of making clu-nillc 


called bunting. Uses: ]K>orer quality calk'd hospital 
gauze for dressings. Better gradtis —curtains, pageant 
costumes, pattern modelling and many other j)uri)oscs. 
Weave—jdain. Width, 25", 36’'. 

Chenille (pr. shen-cel). French for calcrinllar. i. Name for 
a yam having a pile pTfhrudmg all around at right angles. 
Used for filling in cloth, also ff>r fringe ant'l lass('ls. Mav 
\Hi oi ri\k. wrxA, mmcTtzed c<5\tim or r.iyon. 2. Ooth 
S. Pat.'off .. 







Chenille rug 
Singk-f-aced chet.illc 
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made with Chenille yarn for filling, used for hangings and 
cx)uch covers! 3. ‘ Kind of carpet or rug reversible (Smyrna 
type)<i'Or single faced. Plain color or designs. Good 
quality, rich looking and durable. 

Cheviot. So called because originally made of wool from the 
Cheviot sheep, i. Rough-surfa* ed wool fabric similar to 
^erge only heavier and rougher. May be made of woolen 
or worsted yams. Stock- or piece-dyed. Somewhat fulled 
and napped. Excellent wearing quality. Uses: suits and 
coats. Weave—twill. Width, 28", 42", 48”, 50", 54'', 
5b'', 58". 2, Stout, cotton shirting made of coarse yarns. 
Softer than hickory shirting or gingham. Stripes or checks. 
Yarn-dyed. Brown and white or blue and white. Weave 
—plain. Width, 28". 

Chiffon (Fr “chiffon”, a rag; pr. sh<yf-ong). i. Dcvscriptive 
term indicating light weight and soft finish as chiffon velvet 
or taffeta. 2. Light weight silk hose, usually four strand 
yams. 3. Thin, gauzc-likc silk fabric witli soft or some¬ 
times a stiff finish. Warp and filling of hard twist singles. 
Chiffon cloth is heavier in weiglit than chiffon and more 
durable. Uses: party gowns, veils, trimmings. Weave— 
plain. Width, 40”, 46". 

China cotton. Short staple, white cotton grown in ('hina. 
Coarse and harsh with a feel which rcscml>lcs wool. Used 
in cotton blankets and in cotton and wool mixtures. 

China grass. See Ramie. 

China silk. Originally, plain haml woven silks made in China. 
Sofl^ light weight, thin silk. Wears and launders well. Piece- 
dyed. Heavy weight is habuta*. Usesf linings, underwear, 
dresses, -lampshades. Weave—pUum. Width, 27“, 36“. 

Chinchilla cloth as distinguished from fur of the same name. 
No resemblance. Heavy coaling with napped surf:ice 
rolled into little tufts or nubs. Double clotli, may contain 
cotton. Warm and attractive. Uses: overcoats, child¬ 
ren’s coats. Weave—twill (double cloth). Width, 54“. 

Chine (pr. she-nay). From French “Chine”, variegated, 
mottle<l. In the technical sense means warp printed. 
Used as an adjective in describing fabrics. 

Chintz. Originally any printed cotton fabric, the same :is 
calico. Now a drapery fabric having small, gay figures. 
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Some chintzes have a glazed surface. See Glazed chintz. 
Weave—plain. Width, 25", 36". * 

Chlorinated wool. Wool made non-shrinking by tifatment 
with hydrochloric acid. Harsh and stiff. Increased affin¬ 
ity for dyes. 

Cinderella, A trade named silk fabric similar to Pussy 
Willow* 

Circular knit. Fabric or garment made in tubular form on 



Chintz 
Direct print 


flai or circular machine. Seamless hose, bathing suits, 
jersey fabric tubular l 5 clls, etc., made in this way. 

Cire. Brilliant patent leather effect produced on satin (cloth 
ot ribbon) by application of wax, heat and pressure. 

Clay worsted. Name derived from an English manufacturer. 
A heavy cloth of diagonal weave, looser than a serge, used 
for mens' wx ir. 

Clock. Dcsij^ on side of ankle in fancy hose. Rfadc by 
open effect in knitting or by embroidery. 


*Rcg. U. S. Pat. L)ff. 
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Cochineal. Red dye derived from dried bodies of insects 
native to Central ’America. 

Coir (pi. kwor). Brown coarse libre from tlie shell of the 
coconut used in making mats and cordage. 

Combing. Preparation of wool or cotton for sjiinning by sep¬ 
arating long from short fibres '!ind arranging in parallel 
fashion. Follows carding. Finest cotton fabrics made 
from comlM'd yams. Worsted yams require comliod fibres 



t’i»nluru\ 


Composition dot. See Flo< k dot. 

Conditioning. Process which determines the i)erce!U.i^;e tif 
moisture present in samples of fibres or fabrics. 

Corduroy. Dcrival from the French Cordc du Roi, meaning a 
King’s cord. Kind of cotton velvet having ridges or cords 
in the pile. Made with an extra weft of mercerized yams 
which float on the surface at intervals. FJoals ru'e cut, 
making tufts stand up in corded effect. Surface brushed 
and singed. Piece-dyed or printed. Often cravepetted. 
Boyduroy*, a trade name. Uses: suits, trousers, coats, 

f . f » 
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infant’s wraps, carriage robes and uph(»lstei/; excellent ffir 
sports wear. Weave—pile. Width, \ 36". 

Cotton Charmeuse. See Charmeuse. 

Cotton and wool mixtures. Large class of fabrics, usually in 
checks, or plaids, used chiefly for children’s dresses. Warp, 
cotton; filling, wool or part wool, yam-dycd. Better 
grades launder well. Weave—twill. Width, 36", 40". 

Cottonade. See Hickory. 

Count. I. Term indicating the number of ends and picks 
jHiT inch, for example, the thread count of a fabric may be 
86x80. 2. Yam count—a number given to yam indicat¬ 
ing its fineness, based upon number of yards per pound, 
more correctly called "yam number”. 

Coutil. French"Fildccoutir’,drill (pr. coo-twl). Tough,firm 
variety of drilling used for corsets. Made from hard twisted 
cotton yams. Close weave. A variety of effects produced 
by weave which varies from twill to many fancy stripes and 
figures, usually herringbone twill. Width, 36", 50". 

Course. In knit goods, the row of stitches across the fabric, 
('orresponds to weft in woven goods. 

Covert, (pr. like "cover”, taken from a hunting term), i. 
Medium weight suiting of wool«i or worsted yams. War^) 
is formed of two-ply yams, one of which is white (tightly 
iwistai). This gives a specked effect in color. The white 
is often cotton. Hard or soft finished. Yam-dyed. 
Colors castor, tan, green, gray or drab. Excellent for 
wear. Uses: overcoats, riding habits, suits, rain coats. 
Weave—twill or satin. Width, 54". 2. Cotton covert, 
seldom sold in department stores by the yard. Usually 
gray, either plain or dark striijes. Resembles a wool 
suiting. Uses; trousei^. Weave—twill. Width, 36". 

Crash. Term applied to several fabrics having coarse, un¬ 
even yarns and rough texture, i. Dress linen or cotton. 
Various weights and colors. Weave—plain. Width, 36”, 
.2. Art linen. White, natural or dyed. Weave—idain. 
Width, 20”. 2f\ 36”, 45", 54". 3. Drapery fabric. 
Natural or#?olors. Jute may be combined with linen or 
cotton. Uses: hangings, upholstery, pillows, table runners. 
Weave—plain. Width, 36", 50". 4. Toweling. Linen, 
^KogTurs7^t. Off. 
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cotton or unijn (cotton warp, linen filling). Valued for its 
absorbing property. Rough, loosely spun yams absorb 
better but are less strong than tightly twisted ones. Uses: 
towels, dresser runners, art needlework. Weave—plain or 
twill. Width, 15", 16", 18",20". 5. Russian crash. 
Practically off the market during and since the war. 
Coarse, uneven handspun linen yams containing some 
woody fibres. Handwoven by Russian peasants. Natural 
color. Width, 15" to 18". 6. Novelty wool fabrics some¬ 
times called crash because of texture. 

Cravenetting. Process of rendering fabrics waterpnxDf or 
moisture repellent. Named for Craven, the inventor. 
Cravenette* is a trade name for a finisli applied to materials 
rendering them resistant to water. 

Crepe. General term covering many kinds of crinkled or un¬ 
even surfaced materials. 

1. Japanese. Plain colored cotton material. CrCpi- 
ncss is due to the right and left hand twisl of filling 
yams: white and all colors; yarn-dyed stripes; 
made in Japan. Uses: kimonos, smocks, women's 
and children’s dresses, curtains, needlework. 
Weave—plain. Width, 29". 

2. Kimono. Characteristic ridges make it resemble 
erfipe pajicr. Permancntl>' crC‘pe<l in grooves 
lengthwise by engraved rollers with heat, pressure 
and chemicals. Requires no ironing. White, plain 

^ colors and printed. Strpentive trepe* is a trade 
name for this fabric. Uses: kimonos. Weave— 
plain. Width, 30". 

3. Moumii^ erSpe. Dull, crisp, black silk erfipe 
woven in the gum. Used for mourning millincrj' 
and trimmings. 

4. PiissS. (Fr. plaited, pr. plcc-say). Light weight 
thin cotUm fabric with puckered stripes or all over 
blistcry effect produced by chemicals. Wax de¬ 
posited on the cloth in stripes; dipped in alkali; 
the uncovered portions shrink. Whm the wax is 
removed puckered stripes result. Durable material, 
requires no ironing. White, lingerie colors and 
prints. Use: lingeiie. Weave—plain. Width, 29". 
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5. Wool cripe or Crdpon. Rathea wir, fabric. Sur¬ 
face effect due to treatment of yarns (diffe:^ce in 
the degree of twist, or left and right hand twist in 
same fabric) or having some warp yams slacker 
Ilian others. Onid wearing quality. Weave— 
r>lain. Width, 36", 40”, 50'', 54". 

6. Silk and cotton mixtures. Cotton warp. Cr^iiy ef¬ 
fect due to right and left hand twist in spun silk fill¬ 
ing. Also rayon and cotton combinations. Sold in 
col ton goods section. Has little strength crosswise 
because of light weight spun silk yarn. Uses: un¬ 
derwear, dresses. Wc'ave—plain. Width, 36", 54". 

Crepe-back satin. Fabric woven in the gum with of satin fac e 
and back <tf lightly twisted yarns, alternating right and 
left hand twist, which makes a dull, erfipy surface W'hen 
(leguinined. Width 40", 54". 

Craped or Craped, h'rom tlyi Latin “crispare”, to curl (ren¬ 
dering a fabric criin])y or crepy). Llany effects arc jiro- 
(luccd as: 

1. Hard twisted yarns m right and loft twist, w’arp or 
filling, or both which kink up when released from 
the kxim. Exam[)les —ge'orgette, Japanese cr^pc. 

2. Alternate groups <if warp yarns, some w'ound on 
separate beam or held slacker than the rest, forming 
crinkled .stripes as in sciersuckcr, ripplcttc* or 
Austrian cl(>th. 

3. Treatment with cacmiculs to produce blistery or 
erOpctl surf'.ee as Phsse crCiie. 

-1 Engraved rollcri or grooves plus chemicals produce 
a f.'ibric like Kimono cr«>pe. 

5. llcai and cngr&ved rollers produce mourning or 
liard crepes which are woven from hard-spun silk in 
the gum. 

Crepe de Chine. French “de chine” meaning “of China” 
Silk, cr^py fabric woven in the gum of tightly twisted yams 
having rigl . and left hand twist. CrCpincss appears after 
degumming.# Heavy Crfipe de Chine is very durable. Wash¬ 
able. If light in weight, yams " slip ” causing open spaces. 
Piecc-dyed or printed. Seldom weighted. Uses: under- 
•Reg. V. S. Pat. Off. 
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wear, blouSes, ties, dresses, trimmings. Weave—plain. 
Width, 40". 

Crepe meteor. Replaced by crdpe back satin. 

Cretonne. Printed drapery fabric of cotton or linen in all 
variety of weaves and finishes. ^ May include chintz (only 
rtlifferenco being size of patterns, which are smaller in chintz). 
Uses; hangings, upholstery. Weave—plain or fancy. 
Width, 25", 36", 50", 54". 

Crinoline. Stiff, op«i fabric used for interlinings and hat 
construction. Highly sized with a dull finish. Weave— 
plain. Width, 27". 

Crocking. When goods is poorly dyed and excess color rubs 
off, it is said to “crock”. 

Crofting. Scotch term for bleaching linen on the grass. 

Cross-dyeing. See Dyeing. 

Cross-stitch canvas. See Canvas. 

Cuprammonium rayon. One of ^tlie four processes by which 
rayon is manufactured. 

Cut pile. A fabric in which the loops formed in the process of 
weaving arc cut, as in Wilton c.arpet; distinguished from 
uncut |)ite as in Brussels carpet. 

Cut Velvet. Brocaded velvet pattern on georgette or voile 
background. Dress fabric, Jacquard weave. 

Daigu cloth.* See outing flannd. 

Damask. Named for ancient city of Dama.scus where elab¬ 
orate floral designs were woven in silk. Dam.ask is flatter 
than brocade and is rcversiblt. The jxittem changes in 
color on the wrong side or, in table damask the contrast 
iff warp and filling satin reveals the pattern. On the right 
side of linen dama.sk the background is in warp fate satin 
with the design in filling fate satin. On the wrong side the 
figures are reversed. 

1. Drapery and upholstery damask originally made of 
silk on hand looms. Modem dama.sks are of wool, 
silk, rayon, mercerized cotton or combinations of 
these. See Larapas. U.ses: upholstery, liangings. 
Weave—Jacquard. Width, .30" 

2. Damasks in wool and silk are sometimes fasliionablc 
for wraps and dresses. 


*Rcg. t: S Pal Off 
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3, Table Damask. 

(a) Linen. Both Jacquard patterns agd satin 
weave are called damask. The best grades are 
“double damask” because of the fineness and 
construction nf the doth. The satin weave of 
which the pattern is formed is an “8-shaft'' 
satin meaning that each yam passes over seven 
and binds the eighth. The lower grades with 



Pa'iifisk (tuMc litu'n) 
Rmf# si'lc ol <!r)iiblf damask 


< 

looser weave liavt' satin construction 

with every yam skipping f<nir and binding the 
fifth. Both are sizcfl, calendered and beetled. 
Double damask is ntore compact and may be 
thinner than single dfjmask. The former is more 
.jcautiful and will last longer. It has a firm, 
k'ftthcr>' feel. 'I'ablc damask is woven by the 
yard or in pattern cloths. 1'hc latter is in greater 
demand. Weave—Jacquanl. Napkins, 12", I.V'» 
14", 16'', 18", 20", 23", 24" square. Cloths, 
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2 ,2^, 3 yards square; by the vard.'bo", 64", 72", 
90" wide. , 

(b) Cotton damask is used extensively for table¬ 
cloths and napkins, particularly for institutions 
and comraerci"! dining halls. The background 
is usually made of filling face satin, the revetse 
of linen damask. Basco* is a trade name for a 
special linenized finish on cotton cloths. 

Degumming. Process of removing natural gum or sericin 
from silk. May be done before weaving or afterward as in 
the case of georgette. 

Delaine. French term "de laine” meaning "of wool”. 

1. Old name for challis. 

2. Fine quality wool grown in Ohio. 

Denim. From the French town of Nimes, "serges de 
Nimes”. Heavy cotton twill made of coarse yarns. 

1. Overall denim is iftdigo blue or dark brown. Yam 
dyed. Indigo superior to other blues. Denim is 
sold by weight. Eight ounce indirates two yards 
to the pound. "White back” denim, made with 
brown or blue warp and white filling “ Double and 
Twist ” means yams are doubled and then twisted. 
Denim shrinks in washing. Uses: overalls, child¬ 
ren’s play suits, aprons for workmen. Weave—• 
twill. Width, 28", 29". 

2. Drapery denim is finer and has softer finish than 
overall denim; usually yam-dyed and wovyi in 
small geometric figure, Uses: couch covers, up¬ 
holstery, hangings, slip covers. Weave—twill or 
figure. Width,,36”, 54". 

Denier (pr. de-neer). An old French coin. Unit of measure¬ 
ment for weight of raw silk and of rayon yams. 

Devonshire^ See gingham. 

Diagonal. General term meaning a broad or conspicuous 
twill. 

Diana.* See,Sunfast curtain fabrics. 

Diaper. Originally a rich, silk fabric woven in a small dia¬ 
mond shaped pattern. See Bird.seye. 

•Ura u. s. Pal. Off 
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Dice. I’aUern in table cloth formed of squares in satin or 
twilli,weave. 

Dimity. Origin from Latin dimitum, of double thread. 

1. Light-weight fine cotton fabric with corded stripes 
or bars. White, printod or dyed. Oood quality 
wears w^l. Poor grade tends to split on stripe due 
to uneven strength of warp and filling yams. 
Uses: lingerie, infant's wear, pajamas, dresses. 
Weave—plain. Width, 30", 32". 

2. Bedspreads called dimity are like seersucker with 
puckered stripes. Light-weight, w.ash well, used in 
hospitals and other institutions. Also called 
crinkle s|irc;«ls. Sizes most used are; 63" by.90". 
81" by 90", 90" by 100'^. Rippietle* is a trade 
name. 

Di >dyeing. See Dyeing. 

Direct printing. The simple giethod of printing cloth. 
Woven goods receives color from engraved rolls or blocks in 
much the same way as paper is iirinted (distinction from 
warp printing). See Discliargc and Resist Printing. 

Discharge Printing. Fabric is piei c-dyed, the color after¬ 
ward removed in certain j daces by the action of chemicals. 
Example: blue pererdc with white dots. 

Dobby. Ixiom on which small figure weaves may be produced. 

Doeskin. I. Heavy twilleii cotton fabric ruqiped on one side. 
Used for backing on artiliciid leather and for sports coats. 
2.^Woolen fabric with short najbped surf,ace. 

Domet Did tenn for a napped fabric similar to outing 
flannel. 

Domestic. Originally goods made in this country. Now, 
coarse cotton fabrics as ticking, many of which are used for 
household purposes. Domestics are grouped with I tdding. 

Double cloth. Cloths woven with two sets of warp and one 
filling, one warp and two fillings, two fillings and two warjis 
or with a fifth set of binding yams to unite the two cloths. 
Example; double-faced coatings, ribbons and Jacquard 
blankets. Both sides may be alike or show a pattern re¬ 
versed in color. Weave—twill, satin, Jacquard, combined 
in various ways with vatyus finishes. 

~ *Rrif ~U. s Pat Off . 
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Double damask. See Damask. 

Drap. French for doth. 

Dresden. Refers to color effect in designs (usually warp 
printed) which resemble in delicacy the famous Dresden 
china. 

Dressing. I. Size made o? gum, glue, starch, China daj, 
etc., used to finish cotton, linen and silk (foods. 2. Process 
of finishing cloth. 3. Weighting of silk. 

Drilling. Oricin C-itin "Irilix”, three threads. Stout, twilled 
cotton material, lileacheci, unbliacheil or piece-dyetl. Us- 



Uoulilc-1 loth 

C'biiichilia surface uiul pl.i <1 i><uk 


ually uTiljieachcd. mkIjI wciglit, drill called Jean or MUdy 
Twij’ A khaki-colorul drill is called Kliaki. Known !>y 
weight as 2.50 mcjiniAg 2.50 yards in one pound- Other 
amimonweigutsare 2.85*and 3.00. Uses: uniforms, pocket 
linings, middy blouses. Weave—twill. Width, 28", 30''. 

Drop box. Device on a loom for supplying different ailors of 
filling yarns for stripes or filling yams of different twist as 
in Japanese erfipe. See Box loom. 

Drop-stitch. Striped open effect in knit goods produced by 
dropping needles out of the work at intervals. 

Drugget. Coarse w'ool rug or floor covering made in India. 

Druid*s cloth. Name for a drapery fabric similar to Monk’s 
cloth only coanan*. 
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Duck or canv).s. So called because it sheds water. Heavy, 
close, cotton fabric. Strongest ducks have double warp 
yani Made to specification for Army and Navy uses. 
Bleached, unbleached, dyed or printed. Sold by weight 
as 8 ounce or lo ounce meaning i yard weighs 8 or lo 
, ounces. For clothing, laundersVcll with starch. Weights; 
8, 10, 12, 14 up to 25 ounces. Uses; Heavy grades for 
tents, awnings, boat sails, tarpaulins, aprons and belts in 
machinery; lighter weights; outing suits, middies, physi¬ 
cians’ coats, interne’s uniforms, cook’s coats, waiter’s and 
butcher’s aprons (black and white check for cook's pants), 
press cloths used in tailoring. 

Duretta.* Trade name for middy twill or jean. Used for 
nurses and physicians’ uniforms, middies, children s suits, 
Duvetyn. French “duvet’’for down. (pr. duv-teen). i. Soft 
woolen fabric with spun silk or mercerized cotton back. Fine, 
downy nap raised with an emery cylinder. Not intended 
for hard wear. No longer o'n the market. Uses; Coats, 
suits, dresses. Weave—twill. Width, 54 ^^* ^ipun silk 
woven with mercerized cotton warp and emerized. Known 
as silk duvetyn. Not adapted tohard wear. Uses; millin¬ 
ery, trimmings. Weave—twill. Width, 40’’, 

Duplex. Sec Fabric gloves. 

Dyeing. The proce.ss of coloring materials, 

1. Cross-dyeing. Method of dyeing striped or checked 
fabrics which contain yams of animal and vcgelahlc 
fibrc-s. For example, in a cotton and wool mixture, 
cotton yarns, dyed first, thcii, woven with wool and 
dipped in a dye for wool which will not take on 
cotton. 

2 . Dip-dyeing. Hosiery and other knit goods dyed after 
knitting. Corresponds to piece-dj’c for woven goo.U. 

3. Ingrain. Hosiery yam-dyed before knitting as di- 
tinguished from dip-dyed. Contrasting color 111 
stripe at top or closing of heel and toe identifies 
ingrain hose. 

4. Piece-dyeing. Same as Dip-dyeing. 

5. Stock-dyeing. Fibres dyed before spinning. Ori¬ 
gin of expression^" dyed in the wool”. __ 

~*Rcg. U.'s. Pat. Off. 
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6. Yarn-dyeing. Yams dyed before ^^aving as for 
plaids or stripes. 

Ecru (pr. ay-kroo). Light tan, deeper than cream, 

Ecni silk. Silk which has only a small amount of natural 
gum removed. 

Egyptian cotton. Long stable, fine, strong cotton grown in 
Egypt. Brownish color. Used extensively in knitted 
gcx)ds, ixirticularly in hosiery. 

Eiderdown. Name derived from the down of the cider duck. 
Warm, liglit, clastic cloth with heavy nap on one or both 
sides. Made on a mtlon knitted foundation. Loose wool 
yarns or cotton or mixtures are knitteil into stockinette by 
the same machine which constructs the material. Surface 
is napped to give light, fluffy feel. Yarn- or piccc-dycd. 
White or colors. Uses:*»infants’ wear, bathrobes, and negli¬ 
gees. Weave—knitted st: ucturc. Width, double faced 
(nap on botli sides), 27", 36", 45"; single faced (cotton 
I v'ick, wool nap), 36". 

Embossing. Faliric jirossed between engraved rollers with 
heat to give a raised effect, similar to embossed stationery. 
Wasliing or steaming removes the design. Emlxissed 
velvet or jihish is done by weaving the pile high and 
shearing it <0 dilferent levels or by pressing part of the 
l>ile flat. 

Embroidery linen. »See Art linen. 

Emerizing. Kind of tine naj^ping done with an emery-ct)vered 
c> linder which makes the surface of cloth resemble suede or 
chamois. for gloves is eracrized. 

End. Warp yarn or tnre.'.d. 

English foot, h'till-fashirned hose with scam on cav'h side of 
foot made ii. England by sjiorts hose. 

Eolienne or .£olian. From the Greek, /bolus, God of the 
Winds. Similar to poplin, only lighter in weight. Charac¬ 
terized by heavy filling yarns which pniduce a cord effect. 
Usually silk warp with cotton or worsted filling. Piece- 
dyed. Use . same as poplin. Weave—jilain. Width, 

36". 40". 

Epingle. Fine *rib effect running crosswise of cloth. A 
variety of fabrics arc referred to as cpingles. 

*Rcg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Eponge. French meaning sponge, (pr. ay-pongzh). Soft, 
loose fabric similar to ratine in rottim, wool, silk or rayon. 
Watp hard twisted with nubby or lf)oped filling yams. 
Like ratine, not always in fashion. Uses: dressy, suits. 
Weave—plain. Width, 48", 52". Sec RatiiiA 

lEtamine (Fr. pr. ay-tah-mcent. Smooth, uiry material 
similar to hunting or voile but more open. Cotton or 
worsted fabric. Oftim fancy clTccts in weave and finish are 
introducctl in etamincs. Excellent for wear except as loose 
threads may pull. Use: dresses. Weave-i)lain. Width, 
.16", 42". 

Etoffe. (Fr. pr. a> -tofT). General l^rcnch term for textile fabrics. 

Everfast*. See Fast color faijrics. 

Extract, i. I'rinling. Sec* Discharge printing. 2. W(X>L 
Fibres recovered from cotton and wor)l mixtures by carbon¬ 
izing the cxUlon in sulplmnc acid liath. 

Fabric. Cloth, goods tjr textile material woven or knitted of 
any textile hbres. 

Fabric gloves. Made from warp-knit cotton fabric, li‘>lc <ir 
sueded. Chanwisrttc* and Chanwisuede are trailc names. 
Gloves ar(' made of single fabric or two la\ers fastene*! to 
gethcr by a jialcnt process. Silk gloves are made fmni 
wan>-knil fabric in silk W'k) 1 gloves arc usually tna<ic 
from jenscy. 

Faille {Fr. pr. fy-c, English pr. lilo). Soft, flat-ril)bed silk 
fabric. Rilis are wider and flatter than grosgrain. Wears 
well if not too lo(>s(' in weave or heavily weighted. Uses’ 
d esses, inmimngs. Weave--variation of plain. Width, 

40". 

Fashioned. Hose permanently shaped in the knitting proces-i 
as distinguished from seamless hose. No scam is nccessarv 
but a mock seam is often used to imitate full-fashioned. 
Manufacturer required to add his name or qualifying state 
ment to word “fashioned'' so as to distinguish the product 
from “ full-fashionei 3 " which is more ex]')ensi\'C. 

Fast color fabrics. Many brands of dress and drapery fabrics 
in cotton and linen guaranteed not tf> fade in sun or washing 
or both. Everfast*, Pamico*, Polly Prim*, Peter Fan*, 
Year round*, Indian Il^id* and Diana cloth* are examples 
"•Reg.’u. S. Pat. Off^ 
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of trade names for Kuarantewl fabrics. ■ Weave—plain. 
Width, 36''. 

Fastness of dye. Property of dye to retain its eolft- when 
cloth is exposed to sun or washing. The term fastness is a 
comparative one as a dye tnay be extremely fast to washing 
and only moderately fa;.st to light. Remarkable progress 
is being made in the dyeing of fast color cottons and rayon. 

Felt, I. Process. Wool fibres tend to tangle and mat when 
moisture, heat and friction are applied. It is now believ¬ 
ed that the interlocking of the minute, epidermal scales on 
the fibres does not fully explain felting.* Shrinking, the 
same as fulling or milliug, is merely an early stage of the 
felting process. 

2. Felt ff'ir hats is produced by steam an<l pres.surc ap¬ 
plied to fibres. • Rabbit fur is most lommonly used. 
Low grade felt hats are made from wool, the best 
felt contains beaver fur. 

3. AV<m )1 felt may lie Woven and shrunken or made by 
pressing (similar to felt hats). Tiiickncss, weight 
and texture vary awirding to use. May be strong 
and compact or thin and porous; may be hard and 
board-like or spongy and elastic. Uses: billiard table 
covers, pennants, hats, counter mats, chair pads, 
insoles, ink pads; polishers for finishing furniture, 
automobiles and marble; parts of jnanos, sewing 
machines, laundry machinery .vacuum cleaners, arti- 
ficiallimbs, blackboard erasers,com plasters. Weave 
--plain, twill or pressed fibres. Width, 54", 73". 

■ Cotton felt is not relactxl to felt. See Table Felt or 
padding. • 

Fibre rug. I wicted papei; used as yam, woven with cotton, 
or cotton and wool in a Jacquard pattern. Reversible. 

Fibre silk. See Rayon. 

Filament. Single natural strand of silk. The silk worm pro¬ 
duces two filaments which arc glued together with sericin. 
See degum, ling. 

Filet. Developed from fishermen’s nets. Pound in early 
handmade l^c having knotted square mesh; also in haii 
nets. Filet net See Net. 

^Matthews, J. Merntt, Textile Fibres. 4U1 edition, p. 9a. 
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Filling. 1. Saftne weft or woof. Yam for the shuttle. 
Each crosswise yam is called a “pick”. 2. Refers to finish¬ 
ing materials on cotton, as starch, China clay, also to 
weighting of silk. Sec Weighting. 

Finishing. All the processes through which cloth is passed 
►after leaving the loom in preparation tor the market. 
Fire-proof fabrics.' See Asbestos, Non-flam. 



Fibre fug 

Xote twLSted paper filling woven V'-’th loitoii warp 


Flannel. 'Light weight, washable, fcft, woolen faliric with 
napped surface. » 

1. ll.aby flannel. While, soil, woolen fabric in wool, 
or mixtures with silk or cotton. Smooth or naiipiil 
.surface. Uses: infants’ wear. We:ive—plain or 
twill. Width, 25", 27", 30", 36". 

2. Dressflannel—wheninvogue, many interesting colors 

and finishes are offered. Weave—twill. Width 27'. 

3. Shirting flannel. Various weights, colors and tia- 
tures for differsipt purposes. Weave—plain or twill. 
Width, 27", 36", 42". 
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4. ViyelUi flannel. Trade named fabri. made in Eng¬ 
land. Cotton and wool in equal amounts mixed be¬ 
fore spinning. Made in different widths, heights 
and colors. Uses: shirts, dresses, sjx)rts wear, in¬ 
fants’wear. Weave—twill. Width, 31", 46". 

Flannelette. Cotton fabric, napped on one side. Plain, 
striped or printed. Sck) Kimono flannel^ 

Flaxon,* Trade name for a grouiD of fabrics including dimity, 
India linon, batiste, voile, organdy. WJiite, piece-dyed or 
printed. Name Flaxon stami^ed on the selvage. Mater¬ 
ials attractive, durable and launder well. Ma<le from fine, 
combed cotton yarns, gassed and more or less mercerized. 
Sherette*, a similar fabric. Uses: infants’ wear, blouses, 
lingerie, drosses. Weave—plain. Widths vary. 

Flat cf^pe. Silk dress fabric, alike on both sides, of texture 
similar to crf*pc back satin. Heavier and richer looking 
than Crfipc do Chine. Wivlths, 40", 54". 

Fiat Knit. See Plain knit. 

Fleece, i. Entire coat of wo*'*! as sheared from the animal. 
2. Fleece wool means clipped, not “pulled wool”. 

Fleeced. M(“ans napped. 

Flexible net, clasti<' net or J. C. doth (Jockey Club). A close¬ 
ly woven millinery fabric of cotton, pliable and soft, yet 
with a wiry appcixrancc. Less stiff than duck cloth but 
similar weave. White or cream. Use: foundation for 
soft rolled brim on hats. Weave—^leno. Width, 40". 

Floats. Warj) <ir filling yams which lie free on the surface of 
th(‘ doth. Yams nc't bound or woven for some dista. 2e, 
as in larse damask. 

Flock dot. Someascomjiosition or paste dot. Dots or figures 
on Swiss or vfiilc when ijot woven or embroidered but ap¬ 
plied chemically. Dotsare usually [lermancnt and washable, 
blocks. Very short w(X)l fibres resulting from different pro¬ 
cesses in woolen and worsted manufacture. Used to in¬ 
crease weight of low grade woolens. May be blown in 
after weavii g and fulled to make a solid fabric. 

Fold. I. Same as ply in yam. 2. Refers to layers of cloth 
on the bolt, f^lat fold means goods rolled without doubling. 
Bookfolds for narrow fabrics arc folded once lengthwise 


•Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Flock Dot 

Called composition ot paste dot 





iPriar’i cloth 

Basket weave 4 and 4. Monk’s cloth is 2 and a 
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and twice crosswise in such a way that Jhey open bookwise 
from the centre. Observe damask napkins. 

Footing. Nets are made in narrow widths for ruffling. J^'to6". 

Forestry doth. Originally made for U. S. Government For¬ 
estry Service. Used for outing shirts and suits. Kind of 
flannel in “winterfield shade” or olive drab. 

Fortuny print. Art fabric made in Venice. Secret printing 
process originated by Fortuny gives to cotton cloth the ef¬ 
fect of antique brocades. Historic patterns used and ad¬ 
apted. Rare color effects obtained. Uses: wall hangings, 
screens, curtains, table covers. Weave—plain or twill. 
Width, 30". 

Foulard (pr. foo-lar). French, meaning rilk handkerchief. 
I. Soft, light silk fabric. Always printed (direct or dis¬ 
charge). Wears very* well. Usually unweighted. Uses: 
dresses, kimonos, linings. Weave—^twill. Width, 27", 
40". 2. f-«ft, highly mercerized cotton fabric resembling 
silk foulard in texture. Wain or printed. Weave-^twill. 
Width, 32", 36". 

French foot Hose with one seam in nuddle of sole. A full- 
fashioned hose. 

French serge. See Serge. 

Friar*s cloth. Drapery fabric of coarse texture in ba^et 
weave. Resembles Monk’s cloth and Druid’s cloth. 

Frieze (pr. freez). Originated in Ireland. Heavy woolen 
t >vcrcoaling having a nap on the face. Similar to Chinchilla 
cloth, but 3 lower grade fabric. Yam- or piece-dyed. 
Uses: overcoats, mackinaws. Weave—double cloth^.rith 
twill oinstruction. Width, 54”. 

Frise. From the Latfh “crispare (crispus, frisd)” to curl. 
Pile fabric (usually mohair) of uncut loops. Designs may 
be produced by contrast of cut and uncut loops, by different 
colored yams or by printing the surface. Friezette* is a trade 
name. Use: upholstery. Weave—pile. Width, 27”, 28”. 

Fulling. See Fdt. 

Full-fashioned. Hose or other garments shaped in the knit¬ 
ting. Selvi^es joined in seams. Hose require a second 
machine to complete the foot. Costs more, holds its shape, 

and fits better than seamless hose._ 

•Rrc. U, s. Pat. Off. 
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Fris^ 

Design made by cut and uncut looi» 
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Pur Fabrics. Large class of pile fabrics of spmi silk or mohair 
which imitate fur. By dyeing and special finishes the tert- 
ure of various furs is obtained, as Hudson seal,•beaver, 
moleskin, astrachan, etc. Wild silk is often employed in 
silk plushes. Mohair is most commonly used. Weave- 
pile. Width, 50". See Plush, Mohair. 

Gabardine or gaberdine. Name of Jewish mantle or cloak of 
the Middle Ages. Modem twilled fabric. I. Soft mercer¬ 
ized cotton gaberdine. Shows raised cord on right side. 
White and colors. Uses: suits, skirts, vestings. Weave- 



Gar bardine 


twill. Width, 3C". 2. Firm, worsted material, same as 
coMon gabardine. May have smooth, hard surface oi soft 
dull one. Piece-dyed. Uses: dresses, suits, uniforms, 
riding habl is. Weate—twill. Width, 54". 

Galatea. Strong, firm, heavy cotton fabric. White, dyed in 
Iilain colors or printed. Durable, but usually fades. 
Uses: children’s play clothes, middies, skirts. Weave— 
satin. Width, 27". 

Gassing, "rotruding fibres on cotton yams or cloth are sing¬ 
ed over gas flames, m.'iking a smooth surface. 

Gauge. Apples to closeness of meshes or wales which deter¬ 
mine the fineness of a knitted fabric. 

Gauze, i. Former name for a kind of weave now called 
“leno” in which the warp yams instead of lying parallel are 
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arranged in pair^ which twist between the filling yams 
making an open lacy effect as in marquisette. 2. Thin 
curtain fabrics in plain or leno weave often called gauze. 3. 
Cheese cloth of all kinds called gauze in the trade. Custom¬ 
ers know the names, surgeon’s gjuze and hospital gauze. 

Georgette. Thin, nlk fabric, dull in texture with crftpy effect 
due to tightly twisted yams in both warp and filling. 
Right and left hand twist alternate. Woven in the gum, 
degummed before dyeing. Launders. Piece-dyed or print¬ 
ed. Uses; blouses, gowns, trimming, millinery. Weave— 
plain. Width, 40". 

Gigging. Operation of raising nap on woolens. 

Gingham. Yam-dyed fabric woven in checks, plaids or 
striites, or may be plain color. Washes well and usually 
holds dye. Thin, coarse ginghams tend to shrink. Uses; 
dresses, shirts, aprons, children's clothes. Weave—jilain or 
fancy. Width, 26" to 40". ^ 

1. Apron checks. Coarse, stiff, checked fabric. Any 
color with white. Use; aprons. Width, 26", 27". 

2. Chambray. Plain colored gingham, often having 
white filling. Width, 27", 32". 

3. French. See Zephyr. 

4. Nurses’ or Red Cross gingham. Heavy blue and 
white striped, closely woven. Uses; nurses’ uni¬ 
forms, house dresses. Width, 32". 

5. Scotch ginghams are those maile in Scotland. Fine 
quality, beautiful colors and plaids. 

6. Tissues are thinner than ordir ary ginghams. Often 
have heavy cord in stripe or chei k or embroidered 
design. St. Gall tissues frofii Switzerland are fam¬ 
ous for their beauty. 

7. Zephyr ginghams and French ginghams used for 
dresses. Fine, light weight, soft finished, attractive 
coloring and designs. Made in America. 

The following are trade named fabrics related to ging¬ 
hams. Heavier and closer than gingham. Devon¬ 
shire, Kiddie Kloth,* Surf cloth, Kin^rgarten cloth,* 
Romper cloth.* Uses; children’s clothes, dres.ses. 
Weave—plain, ^idth, 32". 


*Reg H. S. Pat Off. 
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Giace (Fr, pr. glah-say). Glistening, smopth, resembling ice. 
Applies to some two-toned silks. Warp and filling of difier- 
ent colors. Also applies to a special finish. * 

Glass toweling. Plain, smooth fabric having stripes or checks 
of blue or red on a white ^ound. Linen glass toweling does 
not become linty. Name indicates purj^se, wiping glas^r 
ware. Used for all dishes. A loose weave allows greater 
absorption, but does not wear so well. Colored stripes, 
merceriised cotton, should be fast to washing. May be all 
linen, union, or cotton. Weave—plain. Width, 15", i6'\ 
jf', 18 ". 

Glazed chintz. Both chintz and plain color fabrics are treat¬ 
ed with paraffin and calendered. Used for curtains, lamp¬ 
shades, slip covers and upholstery. Better qualities may 
Ik washed like oilcloth? 

Gloria. Originally an umbrella fat>ric having silk warp and 
worsted Ijlling. Cotton weft faijric of ^me type called 
gloria. 

Glossing. Stretching and moistening silk yams to impart 
lustre. 

Glove silk. Knit fabric originally used for gloves; now for 
inulorgarments, gloves and cut lujse. See Milanese, Tricot, 
Warp knit, and Italian silk* 

Gobelins. Royal tapestry works in f^aris. Machine woven 
tapcstr>’' sometimes incorrecUy called Gobelin. 

Golf clodi. Fine woolen material wt'll milled and finished 
smooth. In plain colors,, preferably red or green. Used 
f(»i -oorts wear. « ^ 

Granite Cloth. Hard finislied, i^ebbly cloth. Its roughness 
suggests liic surface t)f granite. Worsted yams. Piece- 
dyed. Excellent for hard wear. See Mummy cloth. 
Use: dresses. Weave—fancy. Widtli, 42", 50”, 54". 

Grass bleaching. Exposing doth to air, light and moisture 
by spreading on grass. Slower than chemical bleaching 
I'lut does , ot weaken fabric. Method used extensively in 
Ireland and Scotland. Called “grassing’' ot “crofting”. 

Grass cloth. ^ Canton linen. 

Grass rug. There are many rugs on the market woven of 
native grass and cotton warp. Crex is a well known trade 
uTs. Pat. Off. 
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name. Plafc natural color or printed. By the yard or in 
standard size rugs. 

Grena£ne. Related to marquisette. Both made with leno 
(gauze) weave. Sometimes two warp yams aie twisted 
about one filling yam or two warp yams are twisted be- 
, tween two fillirp yams also twisted about each other, i. 
Usually silk or wool for dress goods. 2. Cotton curtain 
fabric of leno construction with swivel dots or figures in 
white or color. Resembles curtain madras. 

Gros de bondres (Fr. pr. gro-de-londr). Cross-ribbed dress 
si'k with heavy and fine ribs alternating or ribs of different 



Granite cloth t r momie 


colors. Texture resembles taffeta. Use: dresses. Weave 
—plain. Width, 40". 

Grosgrain (pr. gro-gran, French, coarse grain). Firm, stiff, 
closely woven, corded fabric. Ribs vary from 50 to 70 per 
inch. Filling may be of cotton, but usually weighted silk. 
Ckirds are heavier and closer than those in poplin, more 
round than those in faille. Wears well if not too heavily 
weighted. Uses: dresses, ribbons, coats. Weave—plain 
(corded). Width, 27", 36". 

Habuts or habutai (pr. ha-bu-tl). Japanese meaning "soft 
as down”. Light-weigftt Japanese silk originally woven, 
on hand looms, of silk in the gum, afterward boiled off. 
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Similar to China silk, but heavier and ^;iore durable. Sold 
by momme weight. White or dyed. Washes and wears 
well. Uses: undergarments, blouses, shirts, dAperies, 
lamp shades. Weave—plain. Width, 27", 30'', 36'^ 

Hair cloth. Stiff, wiry fabric made of cotton, worsted or 
linen warp (usually cotton) and filling of horsehair. Pabr ’ 
as wide as ibo length of a hair (horse’s mane). One pick of 
the filling formed by a single hair. Black, white or gray. 
Uses: stiffening interlining, upholstering. Weave—plain 
OT-twill (herringbone). Width, 15", 18'', 30". 

Hair line stripe. Men’s or women's suiting in black or dark 
blue with stripe of a single white warj) yarn. 

Handkerchief linen. Linen lawn u.sed for women’s handker- 
cliicfs. Also for litig(Tie, infants’ wear and neckwear. 
White, colored and barred. 

Hardanger cloth. Soft, mercerized cotton cloth of basket 
weave similar in ajjpcara^ce to Oxfc^rd suiting. Used for 
Norwegian needlework called Hardanger eml^oidery. 
White and ccru. Weave—ba.sket. Width, 40". 

Harness. Warp, treadles and tie-up of treadles on loom. 

Hatter’s plush. Silk plush with long, scanty pile which is 
pressed flat or panned. Uses: millinery. Width, 2i", 40". 

Heddle. Device on a loom which controls the opening of 
space between warp yarns to receive the filling. 

Heatherbloom, Trade named fabric similar to percaline. 
Name >tamped on selvage. Found now only in ready to 
wear garments. 

Heather mixture. Ar/ combination of colored wool fibres 
blended in yams for knit goods and tweeds. Chiginally 
suggested color of hcallicr field in Scotland. 

Hemp. r''il)rcs obtained •from stalk of hemp plant used 
chiefly in ropes and cordage. 

Henrietta. Named in honor of Henrietta Marie, Frencli 
Queen of England in 1624, wife of Charles I. Light-weight 
dress fab.io similar to cashmere. Originally made with 
silk warp mostly in black. It differs from cashmere only 
in fineness a^d finish, being more lustrous. Uses: same as 
cashmere. Weave—twill. Width, 36'', 42", 44". 

Herringbone twiU. Zigzag effect produced by alternating the 
direction of the twill. Resembles the backbone of a herring. 
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Kckoiy shirting. Heavy twilled striped cotton shirting. 
Resembles ticking, lighter weight, softer feel. Similar to 
cottdnade which is used for trousering. Yanniyed. Blue, 
or brown and white. Weave—twill. Width, 28". 

Holland Shade cloth. Plain woven linen, finished with a 
sizing of oil and ^tarch which renders it opaque. Most shade 
cloth now made of fine cotton and finished to look like 
linen. Uses: window shades, lamp shades. 

Homespun. Loose, rough woolen fabric of coarse wool fibres. 
Formerly made on hand looms at home from hand spun 
yams. Now imitated by machine. Revived from time to 
time. Fabric resembles a tweed in general character. 
Uses: sports clothing and men's suits. Weave—plain or 
twUl. Width, 54". 

Honeycomb. Name of weave used ^n toweling and occasiion- 
ally for cotton or wool suiting. Marked ridges and hollows 
suggest surface of a honeycomb. Desirable in toweling 
because it exposes more surf;i 5 ' for absorption than a plain 
weave. One variety of this weave, called “wafllcclath”. 

Hospital Gauze. See Cheesecloth. 

Huck or Huckaback. Word derived from huckster and back. 
The huckster in England was a man who carried his wares 
on his back. Toweling of linen, cotton or union having a 
small design, recognized as huck. Often woven in towel 
lengths with border on either end. Colored designs or 
name of hotel or firm may be woven in. Half bleached or 
white. Wears well and is very absorbent. Weave—figure. 
Width, 15", 16", 18", 20", 22''; 24'\ 

Hygroscopic or moisture-retaining property. Common t(' 
silk and wool. Wool retains the* greatest percentage of 
moisture without appearing to be wet. This accounts for 
the added weight in overcoats worn in damp weather. 
Hence the need for the cravenetie process. 

Elusion. Term used for tulle or maline. Refers to very thin, 
transparent, silk net. See Tulle and Maline. 

Imperial VaEey Cotton. Incorrectly referred to as a species 
of cotton. See Pima cotton. 

Imported fabrics. Materials made in foreign cxiuntries. Us¬ 
ually superior to dom&tic manufacture either in color, 
design or fineness of yams. 
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Sometimes called waffle cloth 
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Indian Head. * Trade marked cotton fabric, first made heav) 
and coarse like butcher’s linen. ^Todcm permanent finish 
niak% a smoother, lighter weight cloth suited to a variety 
of purposes. Name stamped on selvage. Unbleached, 
white and colored. Latter has guaranteed dye. Similar 
materials in white bear other trade names. U scs: uniforms, 
aprons, napkinS, tablecloths, towels, shirts, bibs, children's 
play clothes, middies, and many household uses, colors for 
suiting and curtains. Weave—plain. Width, white, 36". 
54^^ 63"; colors, 36". 

India linon. French for lawn. Fine, closely woven, white 
cotton fabric; fairly crisp finish. Launders w’ull. Uses; 
waists, dresses, lingerie, linings. Weave—plain. Width, 
32", 36", 45"- 

Ingrain, i. See dyeing. 2. Kind of carpet, seldom seen 
now, woven flat, Jaccjuanl flesign, reversible. Cotton and 
wix)l or all wool. 

In the grease. Wool a> it lea.es the sheep’s l)ack befon- 
scouring. 

In the gray. Unbleached or imdyod cotton or linen clfith. 

In the gum. Silk in its raw or natural state, before degutn- 
ming. It contains sericin or silk gum which makes it stifT 
and dull. 

Italian silk,* Trade name for warp kmit fabric used in gloves, 
and undergarments. 

Jacquard (Fr.pr.zha-kar, Englishpr.jak-ard). i. Damasks, 
lapestrias, brocades and all cloths with elaborate figiin's 
Require tlie Jacquard loom. Ti>c most complicated picture 
may be reproduced in Jacquard weaving. 2. Knit fal)- 
rics with novelty pattern in stit'di or colors, as fancy 
golf hose. 

Japanese cr 4 pe. See Crepe. 

Japanese silk. Sec Habuta?. 

Java Canvas. Sec Ada Canvas. 

Jean. Heavy, twilled cotton fabric like drilling only a little 
finer and bleached; also called middy twill. White, plain 
colors or stripes. DuretUi*, a trade name for Jean. Uses’ 
heavy grades, suitings and corsets; lighter grades, linings, 
underwear, children’s cl^hcs. Weave—twill. Width, 36". 


•Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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fersey. i. Plain knitting, not ribbed. 2, Jersey cloth usually 
wool. May be silk, cotton or rayon. Cotton Jersey is called 
stockinette. Wool Jersey may be smooth or nappe#; light 
weight fabric tends to stretch and sag. Uses: dresses, coats, 
suits. Knitted in tubular form any width. 3. Jersey silk. 
See Milanese. 

Jusi (pr. hoo-see). Delicate fabric for dresses made in the 
Philippine Islands either from pure silk (in the gum) or silk 
with abaca or pineapple fibre. The yarns (of vegetable 
fibres) are tied end \.o end instead of being spun. 

Jute. Coarse, brown fibre obtained from tlic stalk of a plant 
in India. Used in burlap, cordage and the backing for low 
grade rugs and carpets. 

Kapock,* Trade name for fast color drapery fabric.^. 

Kapok. Soft, light fii>rci?from seed pod of a tree in East and 
Westindies. Called “silkfloss”. Uses: mattresses, pillows, 
life preservers. 

Kasha*, Tyfie of flannel dress goods introduced by Rodier 
Frercs, Paris, who claim exclusiv^c right to name. Similar 
cloths, bearing various trade names, made by American 
manufacturers. Weave—^twill. Width, 54”. 

Kemp. Dead or tliseased wool fibres which do not take the 
dye arc called “kemfiy wool”. 

Kersey. Thick woolen cloth similar to melton but finished 
differently. May contain cotton warp with wool filling or 
have c'otton mixed with wool in yam. Felted, najtped and 
{Ktlijhcd. Much like a heavy broadcloth, shorter nap. 
Uju-: uniforms, vWfrcdabs. Weave—twill. Width, 54". 

Khaki (pr. bnl)-k>’). i. East Indian word meiining earth 
color. O. D. or olive dffeb color used for U. R. army uniforms. 
2 Cotton twill uniform«cloth in khaki color. Uses: scout 
uniforms, outing suits, work clothes, children's jjlay clothes. 
Weave—twill. Width, 28”. 

Khaki Kool* Trade name for a sports silk of rough, erfipy 
texture. 

Kiddie Kloth,* Sec Gingham. 

Kidderminster, An ingrain carpet first made at Kiddermins¬ 
ter, England 

Kimono Cr£pe. See Cr6pe. 

^RegTu. s. Pat. Off' 
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Kimono flannel. Soft, napped cotton fabric usually printed, 
nap on one s&e only. Also called flannelette. Uses: 
kinipnos and dressing sacques. Weave—plain. Width, 
27 ", 30". 

Kimono silk. Ught-weight printed spun silk. Uses: kimonos, 
linings, curtains. Weave—plain or satin. Width, 32". 

Kindergarten clof/i.* See Gingham. 

Klearflax.* Trade name for rugs made entirely of linen fibres. 
American product. 

Knit Not woven of w,arp and filling but produced by inter¬ 
lacing of loops. 

Kobe flannel. Japanese challis. See Challis. 

Ladies doth. Obsolete. Light . eight broadcloth or flannel 
with nap. 

Laine. French for wool. ^ 

haJerz.* Trade name for .soft, wa.sli silk fabric resembling 
knit goods. Uses: lingerie, shirts, blouses. Weave—fancy. 
Width, 36". 

Lampas. Drapery fabric similar to brocade. Originally ar 
East Indian printed silk. Jacquard weave with rep groun' 
having satin-like figures formed by warp yams and con 
trasting figures of the weft y:irns. 

Lantdowrte. Trade name for silk .and wool dress fabric 
Obsolete. 

Lanasatoscopio. Instrument, made in Italy, for identifyin: 
animal and vegetable fibres in cloth, by electrical contact 

Lappet. Kind of weaving by which designs arc cmbroiderei 
a fabric. 

Latch needle. Type of needle most universally used 01 
knitting machines. 

Lawn. Name from Laon, France, where H originally wa 
made of linen. Light, thin, cotton material, usually sizci 
and highly polished. May have soft or stiff finish. Cotirs 
grade called “lining lawn”. White, dyed or printed 
Uses: dresses, waists, curtains, linings. Weave—plain 
Width, 24”, 27", ,36", 45". See India linon. 

Leno. Weave, incorrectly called Gauze, in which warp yarn 
are arranged in pairs t^^isting around one another betweei 
picks of filling yam, as m marquisette. _ 
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Liberty. Name given by Liberty, London and Paris to their 
products. Exclusive designs in silk, noted for beauty of 
color<imd texture 

Line. Long flax fibres as distinguished from the short ones 
called "tow". 

I^inen cambric. Sep Cambric. 

Linen canvas. See Canvas. 

Linen Mesh. Open mesh knit fabric used for infants’ shirts 
and men’s underwear. Mixtures of linen and cotton (jften 
used. Advantages are ventilation, cleanliness, absfirbency 
and strength. Width, 30", 54". 

Linenized. See Basco, 

Linen finish suitings. Large claas of fabrics many of which 
bear trade names. Mercerized cotton yams and calender¬ 
ing processes are used to give linen-like finish. These fabrics 
vary in weight and finish. Usually launder and wear w('ll. 
Uses: skirts, uniforms, middies, aprons. Weave—plain. 
Width, 36", 45". Some of the trade names areLinvo Cloth* 
Indian Head*^ Linette*. 

Linette.* See Linen finish suitings. 

Lingette* Registered trade name for soft, mercerized sateen 
of beautiful texture. Woven in stripes of self color by 
using yarns of right and left hand twist for warp. Uses: 
linings, pajamas, bloomers, slips. Weave—satin. Width, 
36". Buiy Chine* is another trade named fabric of similar 
construction. 

Linno cloth*. See Linen finish suitings. 

Lingerie fabrics (pr. lan-zh-re). Oii^fi'nally linen undergar¬ 
ments for women. Many textures in cotton used for under¬ 
wear. Also silk or rayon. May be plain or satin weave, 
white or tinted, mercerized or unmercerized a)tton. 

Linters. Short tx)tton fibres which adhere to the seed after 
the first ginning. Useful for upholstering or manufacture 
of rayon; sc^metimes in low grade fabrics. 

Lisle. Originally a fine, hard linen thread made in Lisle, 
France. Now a fine, smooth cotton yam, two-ply, for 
knitting purposes made from long staple cotton, tightly 
spun and gassed. Used in Jisle gloves, hosiery and under¬ 
wear. 

♦Reft. U. S.Pat. Off. 
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hissue* Trade name for fine mercerized cotton handker¬ 
chiefs made in England. Colored borders are guaranteed. 

List. Old term meaning selvage. 

Llama. Smooth, long, brown hair from South American 
animal, the llama, similar to a goat. 

Loading. See Weighting. 

Longcloth. Light-weight, unfinished, bleached muslin, free 
from starch or sizing. Easy to sew and launders well. 
Uses: untlerwear and linings. Weave—plain. Width, 36", 
45". Usually 36”, 

Long staple. Sec Staple. 

Louisine. Light-weight, silk fabric resembling taffeta except 
for variation in plain waive. No longer on the market. 

Lustering. Finisliing process which produces a lustre on 
yams or cloth by heat and pressure. 

Lustrine. An c.xtremely smooth cotton lining fabric. It re¬ 
sembles ui>holstery hairclcjth. Yams treated with leail 
solution and p<jlished will lieat and pressure, giving them 
a peculiar smoothness. Use: sleeve linings for men’s over¬ 
coats. Weave—satin. Width, 40", 42^'. 

Lustron, Trade name for a brand of rayon fibre made by the 
acetate process. See Rayon. 

Mackinaw. Heavy woolen fabric, napped. Two sides may 
differ in color and design. Usually contains large percent¬ 
age of reclaimed wool. May have cotton warj) or cotton 
mixed in yams. Stock-dyed. Usually plaids or dark colors. 
May be cravcncttcd. Very durable. Uses: lumberman's 
jackets, overcoats. W‘'.*ve—twill or double constructi'^n. 
Width, 54", 56". 

Maco. See Egyptian coljxm. 

Madras. First made in Madras, India for sailors’ headdresses. 
I. Soft, cotton fabric for shirts. May be white, yarn-dyed 
or ])rinted. Usually mercerized. May contain rayon. 
Many fancy effects in weaving as corded stripe or small fig¬ 
ure. Uses: shirts, blouses, pajamas. Weave—plain or 
fancy. Width, 27", 32". 2. Thin drapery fabric of cotton 
or rayon woven with figures on a leno foundation. Long 
floats between figures are sheared away. Shaggy effect 
produced by ends of floating yam. White, piece-dyed or 
♦ReBTuTsTPatToff^ 
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colored figures. Use: curtains. Weave—leno with Jacquard 
pattern. Width, 36", 50". * 

Maline (pr. mah-lecn). Originally spelled malines. Stnilar to 
bobbinet net only thinner and very stiff. Made of silk. 
Some of it is treated chemically to withstand moistitfe. 
Unl^ so treated it becomes gummy wl en wet due to stif¬ 
fening used. White and colors. Uses: veils, nulHncry, dress 
trimming. Weave—net. Width, 24.", 27". 



^ Marinnsettf 
Lriio or gauze fousLruclnm 


Manila hemp. Fibrous strips from long fleshy leaves of plant. 
Used in cordage and for millinery braid called Tagal. 

Marquisette. Open loose fabric of leno construction. Often 
incorrectly applied to scrim and voile which have plain 
weave. Marquisettes may be woven from cotton usually 
mercerized^ silk, rayon, wool. White, picce-dyed and print¬ 
ed. Use: curtains. Weave-rleno. Width, 36", 50". 

Marseilles (Fr. pr. mar-sales). Originally ma<le in Marseilles, 
Prance. Heavy, double-faced white wtton cloth with a 
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raised woven p^tem. Formerly used for men’s vests, 
dresses, etc. Now seen only in bed spreads. 

Matelas%6 (pr. mat-las-say). French, meaning to cushion or 
pad, h^ice a quilted surface produced on the loom. A fig¬ 
ured or brocaded cloth having awaised pattern as if (juilted 
•*or wadded. * 

Mechanical fabrics. Manufactured for use as an intermediate 
product in tlie making of some mechanically constructed 
article, as rubber belt, duck, tire cord fabric, hose duck. 

Melton. Named for Melton, England, Thick, smooth woblen 
fabric, heavier than broadcloth or Kersey. Resembles felt. 
May contain cotton warp and w'oolon yams. Much felted, 
napped, shorn close, and dull finished. Like kersey excejit 
in finish, very strong fabric, oft^n cravenetted; piece- 
dyed. Uses: uniforms, overcoats. Weave—twill. Width, 
54"r 60"* 

Merceri^g. Chemical process cwhich renders cotton per¬ 
manently more lustrous, stronger and more susceptible to 
dye. Named for its originator. John Merc'er, an English 
calico printer. Cotton, yarn or cloth, held in a state of 
tension to prevent shrinking and treated with caustic s«xla. 

Mercerized dyed fabrics. Two-toned effects produced by 
weaving mercerized cotton yams of one color with warp 
of another color. Often called “sunfast” or “sunproof” 
because they have been advertised as “fadeproof”. Use: 
hangings. Weave—plain or leno. Width, 50". Some of the 
trade names are as follows: Stafford, Diana* 

(Jnnoka*, Many of these fabrics carry a^ guarantee froth 
the manufacturer. ^ 

Mercerized lisle. Lisle yarns when mercerized are .smooth and 
lustrous. It is incorrect to say “sffk lisle”. 

Merino, i. Name of a breed of sheep. 2. Name of a fabric, 
no longer made. 3. In knit goods, term may refer only to 
all wool. Ruling of Federal TradeCommission. Seep. 147. 

MervelUeux (pr. mer-vay-lew). Lining fabric used princi¬ 
pally in men's coats and overcoats. All silk, or silk and 
cotton. Weave—twill. Width, 32", 36" «> 

Mesh fabric. &iit garments 6£ open honeycomb effect usually 
made for men. See Linen me^. 

- V. S. PtA. Off. ” 
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Messaline. Named after Messalina, wife of the Roman Em¬ 
peror Claudius. Light-weight satin, *yam-or piece-dyed. 
Wears well if pure silk yarns are used and if relation of 
warp to filling is suitable. Uses: <lresses, blouses, trim¬ 
mings. Weave—satin. Width, 36''. 

Metal cloth. Decorative fabric used for trimmings and m’’- 
lincry. Made of cotton warp and metal filling yams. These 
yams are produa.*d by winding a strip of tinsel around a 
cotton yam. All colors and figured effects, woven an<l 
printed. When metal cloth becomes creased or wrinkled 
the crcjises can not be removed. Weave—plain or satin. 
Width. 24", 36". 

Metalline. An imitation of niclal cloth. Warp of silk in gum 
and filling yams of slightly twisted rayon which reflects 
light as if they were metallic. White and colors. Weave— 
plain. Width, 36". 

Middy twill. \^hite twilled fabric of cotton or mercerized 
cotton, similar to drilling tir jean. S«jftCT than denim, wears 
and launders well. Sec Duretta* Uses: middies, children’s 
clothes. Weave—twill. Width, 36". 

Milanese (pr. mil-an-ecs). Knitted fabric so constructed that 
It does not ravel easily. Made on a warp knitting frame 
((-•ailed a Milanese loom). Most cotton fabric gloves made 
of warp knit goo< 1 s. Silk fabric known as glove silk, tricot, 
jersey silk. See lialian silk* Uses: underwear, gloves, 
hosiery. Width, 32" or 14 feet wide. 

Mill ends. Remnants or short lengths fr<jm the mill. 

Milled. Same as fulled Kr felted. 

Mirror velvet. Ste velvet. 

Mock seam. Hose knifted in tubular form but seamed up the 
back to imitate full-fashioned garment. Fashion marks are 
often added at the back to make reseml)lance greater. 

Mohair, i. Hair of the Angora goat, long and silky; when 
manufactured, called mohair. 2. Fabric, practically the 
same as briJliantine. Also called alpaca. 3. Pile fabric with 
back of cotton or W'ool and pile of mohair. Cut and uncut 
looj^s. See Fristb Two-toned effects due to pile of one color, 
back of another. Embossed effect by different depths of 
pile or pressing. Printed patterns. Most durable and re- 
U. S. Pat. Ofi. ~ 
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Milanese 

Note the diagonal lines on the wrong side 




Moir6 or watered sQk 
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silient of ^ pile fabrics. Uses: upholstery, Teddy bears. 
Weave—pile. Width, 27", 50", 54". Braids, fringes and 
tassels often made of mohair. • 

Moir£ (pr. mwar-ay). French meaning watered. Finish on 
silk or cotton cloth. Enyraved rollers, heat and pressure 
applied to corded silk or taffeta flatten the surface at inter-., 
vals, leaving the original roundness in other places. Moird 
antique was originally produced by folding the cloth length¬ 
wise, face in and pressing with moisture and heat. This 
gave a natural watered effect in a design which repeated on 
cither side of the centre. Now, engraved rollers imitate the 
pattern by a quicker process. Moird finish is not ijerman- 
ent. Steaming or wettin;: will destroy the pattern. Uses: 
coats, suits, trimmings. Width, 22", 40". 

Moleskin. Heavy cottoA. napped fabric used for foundation 
for some artificial leather and for lined sp(jrts coals. 

Monune. Japanese unit of weight. Quality of pongee and 
habute is estimated on this basis. Twelve momme repre¬ 
sents average pongee. Atvjve fom-teen is extra heavy. 

Monk’s cloth. Rough canva.s-like drapery material, made of 
heavy cotton yams often containing some flax, jute, hemp. 
Wears well. Uses: hangings, couch covers, upholstering. 
Weave—basket. 2 by 2, Friar’s 4 by 4. Druid’s is coarser, 
6 or 8 yams in each square. Width, 50". 

Moquette. Originally a French hand loom pile carpet. Modern 
tiower loom Moquette has deep pile. Resembles Axminster. 

Mordant. Certain chemicals, example, copper sulphate, which 
cause dyes to be fixed with fibres otherwise unrespons"^ 
to those dyes. • 

Mosquito netting or mosquito bar. Coarse cotton net, heavily 
sized, plain or barred. .Uses: canopies for beds or baby 
carriages, particularly in the South; also to .screen windows. 
Described by number of mesh to the inch—as twelve or 
fourteen, the larger number being desirable. White, grpen, 
black. Weave—leno. Width, 36", 63", 72". 

Mourning cr8pe. See Crfipe. 

Mottseline de Sole (pr. moo-sa-leen-de-swa). Means silk 
muslin. Fiftier than chiffon. Stiffer than silk voile. Not 
much used in recent years. Now largely replaced by organ¬ 
die. White and colors. Weave—^plain. Width, 40", 48". 
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Mull. General term, very little used now, for soft or stiff 
cotton fabric, ortsilk and cotton mixture. 

Mumn^ or momie cloth. Prom the French " momie’ ’, shrivel¬ 
ed. An irregular weave, producing a pebbly surface similar 
to granite cloth in wool. Made in linen or cotton for towels 
^ and dresser ruijpers; wider in white or colored for dress 
fabrics. See granite cloth. Weave—fancy. Width, towels, 
16" to 20"; dress goods, 32". 

Mungo. Rcmanufactured wool miide from felted rags. Infer¬ 
ior to shoddy made from worsteds. 

Muslin. Name from the ancient city of Mosul where first 
made. 

1. In England and her colonies muslin refers to sliecr 
materials suitable for summer dresses. 

2. Firm, plain white cottofl fabric, stronger and 
heavier th;m longcloth. Little sizing, except in poorer 
grades. Calendered finish disappears after washing. 

Heavy and wide muslin is c^'led sheeting. Uses: under¬ 
wear, household purposes. White or unbleached. Latter 
called “brown’' muslin. Width, 36", 42", 45". See Sheeting. 
Nainsook. Fine, soft-finished white cotton fabric with a polish 
on one side. Lighter in weight than longcloth, more highly 
finished; not so closely woven as cambric but heavier than 
batiste. Sometimes mercerized and schremerized. A fine 
nainsook may be called a coarse batiste. Uses: infants' 
wear, lingerie. Weave—plain. Width, 36", 45", usually 36". 
Nap. Not to be confused with pile. The downy or fuzzy ap- 
,^earance of cloth produced by raising the fibres to the sur¬ 
face as in outing flannel. 

Napery. General term for table linens 
Net. Originally all nets and laces were made with a needle or 
with bobbins. Modem nets have the same effect made by 
machinery. 

1. Blonde. Washable cotton net for curtains, linings 
and ruffles. Same construction as liobbinet net, but 
usually finer. White, ecru or flesh. 

2. Bobbinet net is machine-made of cotton or silk yarns 
partially twisting around each other siFas to prorlucc 
hexagonal meshes. They appear round at a distance. 
Finer grades of bobbinet used for dresses and trim- 
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mings. Uses: curtains, linings, trimmings. White or 
colors. Width, 36", 54", 72". * 

3. Cable net has a coarse mesh. Not so satisfactBry for 
curtains as bobbinet because it stretches when laun¬ 
dered. Not much uf d at present. 

4. Filet net has square spaces and irtiitates hand-made ’ 
filet made by knotting the thread at the comers. 



Net (bobbinet) 


5. Novelty ijcts for curtains .sliow a variety of effects^' ^ 
Weave- novelty net or lace. Width, 36", 40", 45", 
72". 

(). Net, silk for evenifig gowns. May be soft or finished 
with a dressing. White, black and all colors. Uses: 
evening gowns, trimmings. Weave—^net. Width, 72". 

7. Point d' Esprit white cotton net with small dots 
scattered over the surface in snowflake effect. Width, 
narrow as footing or 72". 

Nitro-cellulos^ See Rayon. 

Noils. Short fibres which come from the combing process in 
preparing yams as for worsted. Short wool fibres are wool 
noils. There are silk noils, ramie noils, cotton noils. 






Filcttiet 
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Non-Flam. Process for making cotton goods non-inflammablo, 
invented by William H. Perkin, Manchester, England. 
Non-Flam not on the American market. a 

Non-run or non-ravel top. Some hose made with device near 
top to prevent ruftners fro,*n going into leg of hose. 

Nottingham. Ty]>e of machine-made lace or lace curtains. 
Originally made in Nottingham, England. 

Novelty fabrics. Large class of materials particularly suitings, 
made to meet a style demand. They have not become staple. 

Nub .yarn. Fancy yam havitig nubs or knots at intervals 
made by twisting one yam about another foraiing lumps or 
knotty jilaces, as ralin6 yams. 

Nun’s veiling. Originally made in black only and used for 
nuns* veils. Soft, light-weaht fal>ric similar to voile, but 
closCT and s(»ftin-. Worsted yarns, nls<i made in silk. Piece- 
dyed. Wears well. Uses: dresses, negUgi^es. Weave — 
plain. Width, 36", 42". ^ 

Olive drab. Called (). D. olhcial color for U. S. army unifi^mis; 
same as Khaki. 

Oilcloth. Cotton fabric coattvl with a jircfiaration of linseed 
oils and pigments, r. Floor oilekith made on a burlap base, 
treated with linseed oil, ochre and other pigments. Printed, 
varnished. 2. Table oilcloth has a foundation of •~>uslin 
treated with oil, turpentine and amber. May be printed. 
Soft pliable f)ilcloth givesbetterwearthanastiffbrittleone. 
Smooth, dull orjiebbled finish. Plain or napped back. White, 
black, green or printed. Uses: table and shelf coverings, 
rain hats, dress trimming. Weave—plain. Width, 45", 54'. 

Oiled silk. Thin Aik soaked in boiled linseed oil and dried. 
Waterproof and fairly pliable. Surgical uses. 

Opera hose. Women’s hose^of extra length. 

Organdy or organdie. Thin, transparent, wiry muslin made 
of fine cotton yams. White, piece-dyed or printed. The 
best grades are finished to retain their crispness and trans¬ 
parency after wa.shing. Crushes or musses but is easily 
pressed. Uses: dresses, neckwear, trimmings. Weave— 
plain. Widt^ 36’' to 70". 

Orinoka.* Trade name for drapery fabrics. See Sunfast 
materials. 


*Reg. U^&PatOS. 
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Oanaburg, Originally from Germany. Strong unbleached 
cotton bagging limilar to heavy muslin. Kind of crash useij 
for Cement bagf.and for sacks in cotton fields, also for coarse 
clothing. Wea^j—plain. Width, 32". 

Ottoman. Heavy corded silk falyic having larger and rounder 
ribs than fmllei* Ribs or filling usually cotton which is com¬ 
pletely covered by ^rarp. Yam-dyed. Uses: coats, trim¬ 
mings. Weave—plain. Width, 36", 40". 

Outing flannel. Soft, light-weight cotton fabric napped on 
both sides, highly inflammable, soils readily, nap wears and 
washes off. White, solid colors and striped (yarn-dyed). 
Daisy Cloth* is a trade name for a kind of twilled outing 
flannel. Uses: sleeping garments, children's underwear, 
intcrlinings. Weave—plain or twill. Width, 27", 32", 36". 

Oxford Gray. Any fabric, woven‘'or knitted, of black and 
white mixed yarns. 

Oxford suiting or shirting. A variety of coarse weaves, mostly 
basket, in mercerized cotton; true Oxford has basket weave. 
Heavy grade suitable for suits and skirts, lighter weight for 
shirts. White, colors or stripes. Weave—basket or twill. 
Width, 32", 36". 

Paisley. Designs, printed or woven, which imitate patterns 
in Paisley shawls. 

Pajama cloth. Barred dimity or nainsook used for pajamas 
and athletic underwear for men, women and children. 

Palm Beach* Trade named fabric first used at Palm Beach 
resorts for men’s suits. Light weight, cool and durable; 
cotton warp with mohair filling; yarn-dyed, often striped, 
white, light or dark color; launders.*Uses: men's ami 
women's summer outing suits. •Weave—plain, twill or 
fancy. Width, 36", 56". * 

Panama. Smooth, firm worsted similar to nun’s veiling only 
closer and heavier; worsted yams hard twisted; piece- 
dyed; very durable. Uses: dresses, skirts, suits. Weave— 
plain. Width, 48", 54". 

Panama cloth, (millinery fabric). Closely woven fabric of 
cotton similar to flexible net, wiry and elastic. Color, usu¬ 
ally deep cream. Uses: lirims and crowns oAats. Weave- 
basket. Width, 40". See Flexible net. 


*Reg. U. S. Fat. OS. 
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Panne. (Fr. pr. pan). Light-weight velvet with “laid” or 
flattened pile. 

Paper cambric. See Cambric (lining). 

Paper fabrics. Materkls made entirely or ij^ part from twisted 
paper. Germany and Japan make paper fabrics. 

Peau de Cygne. Obsolete silk fabric. 

Peau de Soie (pr. po-de-swa). French, skin of silk. Strong, 
iinn, leather-like fabric with dull satiny surface. Woven 
like grosgrain but with the rib so fine that it produces 
smooth twill face. Wears well. Uses: dresses, coats, trim¬ 
mings, facings for men’s dress coats. Weave—twill. Width, 
21”, 36". 

Penelope canvas. See cross s' 'tch canvas. 

Pepper and Salt. Mixed color effect in woolen and worsted 
pro( 3 uccd with black arfd wiiite dyes, one or more ply of 
white is twisted with one or more of black. 

Percale. Closely woven, printed wtton fabric, stiff finish, 
lieavier, finer and wider tlian calico. Service depends on 
yarn count. Typical counts, 64x60, 72x76, 80x80 in the 
gray. Count differs after finishing processes. Printed either 
by direct or discharge method. May be all white. Uses: 
women’s and children’s dresses, men’s shirts, boys’ blouser, 
aprons. Weave—jdain. Width, 36". 

Percaline. Fine, thin piece-dyed cotton lining material, sized 
and highly calendered or moired. White or colored. Use: 
linings. Weave—plain. Width, 36". 

Persian lawn. Fine, white, sheer, cotton fabric similar to 
India linon only thinner, finer, and with a high polisli.w 
Stiller and firmec than batiste. Not so sheer as organdy. 
l^ra(.:ticaUyoffthemark»t. Uses: wmsts, neckwear, dresses. 
Weave—plain. Width, 32''. 

Pick. A filling or weft yam or one tlirow of the shuttle across 
the warji. 

Pick gkss. Small, folding, magnifying glass used for making 
yarn count. Also called cloth glass and linen glass or tester. 
(See page 129,). 

Picot (pr. pee-co), French for splinter of wood. A small loop 
on the edge of ribbon or a purl on lace. A picot edge may 
also be produced by a hemstitching machine. 

Piece-dyed. Cloth dyed after weaving. 
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Pile. Fabric having a surface made of upright ends as in fur. 
Pile may be mfde of extra warp yams as in velvets and 
pluses or of extra filling yams as in velveteens and cordu¬ 
roys. Pile may*te uncut as Brussels carpet. Warp pile may 
cause loops on both sides as in terry (Turkish toweling). 
Cf. Nap. ' 

Pilot cloth. Heavy wool coating having a kersey finish. As 
the name implies, used for coats for sea-faring men. Weave— 
twill. Width, 56". 

Pima cotton (pr. pee-ma). Grown in southern California and 
Arizona from EgyiUian seed. Long staple fibre, lighter in 
color than Egyptian. 

Pina cloth (pr. pce-nya). Thin and transparent fabric maxic 
from pineapple fibre in Philippine Islands. 

Pique. Stout cotton fabric usually in white with raised cords 
or welts running lengthwise. Originally cords were from 
selvage to selvage. See Bedford cord. Fancy mercerized 
stripes in figures may be infcoduced. Durability depend-, 
upon closeness of weave. Easily laundered: gives a tailored 
effect. Uses: infants’ cx)ats, carriage robes for summer, 
cravats, trimmings, skirts, dresses. Weave—^fancy. Width, 

27", 36"- 

Plain knit or flat knit Simiilcst knit structure as in hose. Dis¬ 
tinguished from rib knitting, warp knitting and fancy 
stitches. 

Plain weave. The simplest of the fundamental weaves. Each 
filling yam passes alternately under and over each warji 
^ yam. Examples; muslin, taffeta, voile. Same as tabby. 

Plated. Knit goods having face of one kinjl of yam as worsted 
and back of another, usually low,er priced, as cotton. The 
principle is similar to plated silver ware. The more exiien- 
sive material appears on the surfiice. 

PUssS (pr. plee-say). French for plaited. Puckered or crin¬ 
kled effect given to fine cotton goods in the finishing process 
See Plissd erhpe. 

Plush. Cut or uncut pile fabric having a pile of greater depth 
than velvet; usually }i inch or more. 

I. Mohair. Pile fabric, usually made on a cotton back- 

in a variety of effects produced by depth of pile, cut 
or uncut pile; pattern in cut and uncut pile callcl 
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Pris^i embossed designs, figures produced by pres¬ 
sing: brocaded effects made by shearing or burning 
part of the pile lower than olhef portions: designs 
printed on the surface: two-ton/tl effects iffade by 
using warp and filling of one color and pile of an¬ 
other: fur effects' obtained by imitating various 
furs in the dyeing, length and finish of pile. Usts:' 


^ I V 


I't f if 


f ''•3l»5s, 

" 

a|r»»f 
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* Plain weave 
Detail showmtf siructuro 


Upholstery: furniture and automobile; lap robes, 
coals, muffs, scarfs, caps and trimmings. Weave— 
pile. Width, 50". 

2. Silk. Similar to mohair plush iu construction. 
Often made to imitate fur, particularly seal. Uses: 
trimpiings, muffs, caps. Weave-pile. Width, 40". 
Yam composed of two or more stifle yams twisted 
together. 2. Layers of cloth, as a “three-ply collar’\ 

6 
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Poiret twiU (pr. pwa-ray). Fine, worsted dress fabric named 
for the well knpwn French dress designer, Paul Poiret. 
Fabric is similar to gabardine only finer and smoother; 
beautiful textui^. Soon wears shiny. Uses: dresses, suits. 
Weave—twill, ’^idth, 54". 

Polka dot. Round printed, woven or embroidered dots of any 
sise forming a surface pattern. 

Polo cloth.* Trade named fabric of camel’s hair in natural 
color or dyed; napped imitations of polo doth* sold by 
other names. Uses: sjjorts wear for men and women. 
Weave—twill. Width, 54". 

Pompadour. Dainty floral pattern, printed or woven. Usually 
in silk. Named for Madame Pompadour. 

Pongee. Corruption of two Chinese words which signify 
"native color" because applied ta^silks which were not sup¬ 
posed to take the dye easily. 

I. Fabric made of wild silk in the natural, tan color. Orig¬ 
inated in China. Now madOmostly in Shantung province 
on hand Ixims. Name Shantung applied loosely to a 
grade of pongee and to machine made cotton and silk 
combination and cotton imitations of pongee. Chinese 
pongee usually has rough yams making an interesting 
texture. The practice of finishing with rice powder, 
which gives a dull effect, has been carried to excess re¬ 
sulting in adulteration of the silk; this fault of Chinese 
jwngee has made it less salable than the Japanese product. 
Tussah, a Hindu word for a species of worm native to 
India, also refers to a variety of silk worms in China. 
Term is used loosely as a fabric pame for a grade 
of ]x)ngee. 

Japanese (wngee is rapidly replacing Chinese pongee in 
this country because of its standard quality and freedom 
from rice powder finish. The grade is indicated by 
momme weight. Bolts are 50 yards in length. 

Pongee is washable but loses much of its beauty after 
repeated washing which brings out a lustre. It should be 
dry when ironed to prevent stiffness which is not natu¬ 
ral to the fabric. Po^ee may be dyed cestain colors but 
will fade in the sun. Name incorrectly applied to many 
^eg. U. S. Pat. Ofi. 
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and varied materials. Uses: curtains, shirts, bloomers, 
slips, linings, dresses, art needleworkiund hand dyeing. 
Weave—^plain. Width, 27", 32". ^ 

2. Cotton pongee imitates genuine por,<ee, made of wild 
silk. The fabric may be all cotton or have spun silk 
or rayon filling. It may have a s.nooth texture 01 
rough, uneven yams when it is usually called Shantung. 
May be highly mercerized. See Soiesette. Uses: same 
as above. 

Poplin. Named from “papeline” a 15th c'entury fabric woven 
at Avignon, France, in compliment to the reigning pope. 
Originally made in silk for church vestments and hangings. 

1. Fine, cotton ribbed fabric, usually mercerized. Launders 
and wears well unless v'(\tvc is loose which causes “slip¬ 
ping” of yams. White and piece-dyed. Fades except in 
fast color fabric. Uses: dresses, children's suits, unifonns, 
hangings. Weave—plaig. Width, 27", 32", 36". 

2. Ribbed silk fabric having cords or filling of worsted, silk 
rayon or cotton. Worsted is t'ommonly used, cotton filled 
poplin is inferior for service and 1 x;auty. Yam or piece- 
dyed. Some silk poplins have the fault of “slipping". 
Otherwise very durable. Does not wrinkle or gather dusc. 
Uses: dresses, coats, suits, tnramings. Weave—^plain 
(corded). Width, 40". 

3. Worsted fabric similar to panama ex(^t for corded 
effect; excellent wearing quality. Uses: dresses, suits 
Weave—plain. Width, 44", 48”, 54". 

Priestley. Well known English manufacturer whose worsted , 
fabrics are sold 1^ that name. 

Print. General term form printed cotton fabric. 

Prints. Small printed pat^jems on cotton cloth often called 
Grandmother prints. Puritan prints, a trade name. Drapery 
fabrics as cretonne and chintz with printed derigns are 
often called “prints". 

Printed linen drapery fabrics. Originally hand block printed, 
now mostly machine printed. Cost, largely determined by 
design and color. Weave—plain. Width, 3(/', 32", 36", 50". 

Printing. Stariping a pattern with dye on warp or fabric with 
wood block (hand method) or engraved copper rollers 
(machine method). 
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1. Direct printing. The same principle as in paper priniinR. 
Separate engrf.ved roller is required for eacli color. 

2. Discharge onextract. Method used for dark prints hav¬ 
ing white or lijilil dc-signs. Cloth is piece-dyed, color is dis¬ 
charged or bleached in spot# leaving white design. Ex.: 
blue calico ml'h white dots. Dots tend to drop out after 
wear if the doth has been weakened by chemicals. 



Print (dischatgc nicth''<l) 

Old fabric showing effect of t hennt ills 


3. Resist Principle used in batik dyeitg; (a hand process). 
Substances which will resist the dye are applied to cloth 
in designs. Then cloth is dipped in dye. "Resists,” as 
wax or certain clays, are then removed. May be repeated 
for many-color effect. A combination of the above 
methods may be used. The resist process is somewhat 
used commercially. 

Prunella. Strong, smooth finished worsted cloth; yam-dyed. 
Plain or striped. Uses4 dress goods, scholastic and eccles¬ 
iastical gowns; heavy grade formerly for women’s shoe 
tops. Weave—twill or satin. Width, 42", 54". 
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Pulled wool. Taken from pelts of dead animals by chemiail 
means. Inferior to sheared wool. 

Pure dye. An unweighted dyed silk. 

Pussy Willow,* Sec Radium. 

Radium. Fine, soft, closely woven fabric similar to good 
habutae but having greater lustre; w' viable. Usually fioe 
from weighting. Pussy IFiY/cw,* a trade name. Uses: waists, 
dresses, linings, negligees. Weave—^plain. Width, 40". 





Rajah,* Trade name«f(>r a jjongee type of material having 
rough texture. Uses: 4 ^esses and curtains. Weave—jilain. 
Width, 36", 40", 

Ramie (pr. ram-my). Fibre, similar to flax, obtained from 
stalk of a plant native to China. See Canton Linen. 

RatmS (pr. ra-tee-nay). Loosely woven, rough appearing 
fabric of plain weave. Ratine effect produced by specially 
prepared yams. One yam is twisted loosely about another 
so that it l(X)ks nubby or knotty. Warp may be of plain 
yam with filling of rough yarns or the nubby yams 


•Reg U S Pttl. Off 
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may be used both ways giving the cloth a loose, 
spongy charactet . 

1. CXtton ratin* appears in many novelty effects in color 
and combinatVns with rayon. Yam- or piece-dyed. No 
finish. When loosely woven,itends to sag. Uses: dresses, 
suits. Wcave^lain. Width, 36", 40", 54". 

2. Silk ratine appears from time to time under novelty 
names similar to wool or cotton rating. See Eponge. 

3. Wool dress fabric for women's wear, more or less loose 
and six)ngy. Tends to sag and the knots often pull. Uses: 
dresses and coats. Weave—^plain. Width, 54". 

Raw fibres. Textile fibres in their natural state as silk "in 
the gum” and “raw cotton” as it comes from the bale. 

Rayon. (Fr. ray of light). Name adopted in 1924 for artificial 
silk. Formerly called manufactured silk, fibre silk and, for 
a short time, glos. Lustrous textile fibre made by convert¬ 
ing cellulose (wood pulp or cotton linters), into a filament 
by means of a chemical and mechanical process. More 
lustrous and stiffer than silk; not so strong but less expen¬ 
sive; dyes readily. Celanese* made by the cellulose-acetate 
process has distinct characteristics. It appears and feels 
more like silk, responds only to special dyes, stronger when 
wet than other rayons, absorbs more slowly, is finer than 
viscose rayon (the process most commonly used) but costs 
more. See tests page 122. Rayon yarns, used extensively 
in knitted goods, trimmings, laces, dress fabrics, alone or in 
combination with silk, cotton or woo'.. 

Many novelty fabrics are known by trade names as Milo 
Sheen*, Luminetie*, and 7 'riro Sham.* Rayon dress fab¬ 
rics have a tendency to hold wrinkles. 

Rhea (pr. ree-ah). Another name fyr the ramie plant. 

Reeled silk. Silk filament wound directly from the cocoon 
into skeins; opposite of spun silk. 

Remanufactured wool. Obtained by shredding woolen or 
worsted cloth and using the fibres again for making yam 
and cloth. Called shoddy or reclaimed wool. 

Rep. (Repp). (Probably a corruption of word "rib”). Closdy 
rambles poplin. Rep hgs a heavier cord (filling yam) and 
is a vrider fabric used for hangings and upholstering. Cot¬ 
ton rep is usually mercerized. Piece-or yam-dyed. Silk or 
♦Reg. U. S. Pat Off 
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wool may be used in combination with each other or with 
cotton. Variations in effect are produ^ by dyeing warp 
one color and filling another or by using an unevenly spun 
filling which gives variety in texture as/Shiki rep. When a 
Jacquard figure is introduced on a rep background it is 
called annure. Uses: upholstery an '-drapery purpose^. 
Lighter weight, skirts and suits. Weave—plain. Width 

i 7 ". 36". 50". 

Resist printing. See Printing. 

Rib. I. Ridge or cord effect in woven fabric made by heavy 
filling as in poplin or rep. 2. Knit fabric with lengthwise 
ribs formed by wales alternating on right and wrong sides. 
Called 1 and I rib. Swiss rib, originally made in Switzerland 
has two wales alternating, also called 2 and 2 rib. Rib knit¬ 
ting is more elastic and'hiore expensive than plain knitting. 

Rice net Millinery fabric of stiff, white cotton woven with 
square mesh like marquisette; stiffer than crinoline; some 
times called cajw net. Uses: crowns and brims of hats. 
Weave—^leno. Width, 18", 36". 

Ripplette.* i. Trade name for m<xiem seersucker. 2. Als(. 
for crinkled or dimity bed spreads. 

Rodier Frfires, Paris. Famous designers of dre.ss fabrics in 
silk, w'ool, cotton, rayon. Exclusive patterns. 

Romper cloth.* See Gingham. 

Roehanara,* Trade name for a novelty silk fabric of rough 
texture with worsted filling. Tends to shrink when wet. 
Practically off the market. 

Rubberized. Silk or cotton fabric made waterproof by 
coating of rublxtr, as rain coat material. 

Rubber sheeting. Plain»cotton fabric treated with coating of 
rubber. Heavy weighty usually maroon color, used for 
hospital sheeting. Medium weight, white, double faced 
(coated on both sides) for hospital and home use. Light 
weight, white, single faced used for infants' pants and crib 
sheets. Weave—plain. Width, 27", 36", 54", usually 36". 

Russian Crash. See Crash. 

Sateen or satine. Mercerized cotton fabric in satin weave 
which in tffe better grades resembles satin made of silk. 
True sateen has the filling on the surface while the better 
•Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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qualities as Venetian have the warp on the surface. White, 
dyed or printedl Some lining mtecns have a twill weave, 
Heav(/ striped lariety used for men’s coat sleeve linings. 
Printed or yam-(fyed. Width of latter, 40". Uses: linings, 
petticoats, draperies, bloomers/icomforters. Weave—satin. 
Width, 30", 32'^, 36". 

Satin. I. Name of a basic weave. Most lustrous surface pos- 
■sible. Warp yams arranged to conceal the filling, or vice 
versa, thus making a smooth, shiny surface. In table 
damask the Jacquard pattern is produced by the contrast 
of warp face and filling face satin. Double faced satins, as 
in ribbon, are made with two sets of warp and one of 
filling. See Crfipe-back satin. 

2. Silk Fabric with satin weave. ^May be all silk or have 
cotton back. Also in rayon as Baronetle satin.* Light 
weight satin is called mes.saline. 

3. Duchesse. Oeneral term foiyich, heavy silk dress satin, 
when in vogue. 

4. Lining. Usually lighter in weight than dress satin. May 
be all .silk or have cotton back. See Mcrvcillcux. 

5. Wash Satin. May have cotton back finished for laun¬ 
dering. White, flesh color and other light colors. Uses: 
blouses, brassieres, lingerie. Width, 36". 

Schappe. Another name for spun silk. 

Schreinerued. Kind of calendering which produces a high, 
lustre on cotton cloth, usually on lining fabrics as sateens. 
Steel rollers covered with finely engraved lines, 400 to 700 
per inch, press the cloth with weight of two tons. Lustrous 
effect, not permanent. * 

Scotch wool rug. Flat woven, reversible rug. A type of ingrain. 

Scrim. Coarse, open fabric with little sizing. Distinguished 
from marquisette which has characteristic leno w'cave. 
Scrim is coarser tlian voile, usually mercerized, white, ecru, 
plain or fancy woven or printed border. Uses: curtains 
needlework. Weave-plain. Width, 36", 50". 

Scroop. The rustle or crunch of silk developed by treatment 
with dilute acids. 

Seamless. Hose knitted, (fee at a time, on circular machine. 
Not fashionetl. 

»R’eK.’u.'s.’Pat. Off. 
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Satin weave (filling face as in sateen) 
Detail showing structure 





Satin weave 
Detail warp face 
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Sea Island. Cotton grown on islands of! southern co^t of the 
United States. Noted for its fineness, length and silky 
appe^ance. Vsll for fine thread and delicate fabrics. 

Sealskin cloth. Faliric imitating sealskin, with pile of wild 
silk, dyed black. ’ „ 

Seco* See Silk and cotton mixtures. 

Seconds. Fabrics or knit goods with flaws or imperfectfons, 
from the factory. Labelled as seconds and sold at lower 
price. Defective garments called irregulars. 

Seersucker, i. Light-weight cotton fabric, with alternating 
crinkled strips. This is done by holding alternate groups 
of warp yams slack in the loom. May be laundered with¬ 
out ironing. Ripplette^f a trade name. Uses: children’s 
clothing, house-dresses. Old use, tan or gray and white for 
office coats. Weave—plain. Width, 29" or 32". 2. Bed¬ 
spreads are made with crinkle strii)es called dimity. Sc<* 
Austrian cloth and Rippletle*. 

Sello*. See Silk and cotton mixtures. 

Selvage or selvedge. Also called “list”. Finished edge on a 
woven or knitted fabric. 

Semi-fashioned. Seamless hose with mock seam to imitate 
full-fashioned. Confusing term. 

Serge. Fabric of twill weave with four harnesses 2/2. 

1. Mercerized cotton lining material used for coat Imings. 
Weave—twill. Width, 32". 

2. Mohair lining fabriefor men's overcoats. All mohair or cot¬ 
ton warp with mohair filling. Weave—twill. Width, 32“. 

3. Silk. sW Surah. 

4. Worsted dress fabric. Seldom has coVxin warp. Some¬ 
times combined with rayon for v^iriety in texture. Serge 
is often cravenetted. No wool fabric, more universally 
used than serge. Many weights and finishes. 'I'he twill 
runs from upper right hand selvage diagonally to lower 
left hand selvage on right side. It is just the reverse on the 
wrong side. The right side of the cloth is folded in when 
rolled on the bolt. 

Storm serge is a coarse, wiry and more or less heav>' 
variety. French serge is very fine and' smooth and 
a1wa5rs wears shiny. 
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Light weight qualities of serge are made in narrow width. 
Uses: dresses, suits, coats, caps. Weave—twill. Width, 

44", 50''h4". 60". 

Sericin. The natural gummy substance surrounding the silk 
fibre (fibroin), lltemoved by ",boiling off.” 

Serpentine Crejie.* Sec Cr6pc. 

Shade cloth. Sec Holland. 

Shaker. Heavy jersey knitting for athletic or school sweaters. 
Seven to fourteen two-ply yams used. 

Shaker flannel. Originally made in gray by communities of 
Shakers. W<K) 1 , cotton or mixed fabric napped on both 
sides. Now, usually cotton, white, unbleached or gray. 
May be softer and thicker than outing flannel. Uses: inter¬ 
linings, diapers, underwear. Weave—plain. Width, 24" 
26", .40", 36". 

Shadow print See Warp jirint. 

Shantung. Hetivy grade of jraigce, or rolton fabric or silk 
and cotton mixture. See l’ong*ee. 

Sheer. Very thin, diaphanous; as shetT organdie. 

Sheeting. I. Cotton. Heavy white or unbleached muslin, any 
width lad ween 36" and 108". Referred to by quarteryards 
as X (4 quarters) e<iuals 36". Better qualities are madi 
from 2 ply yarns both warp and filling, and have firm, close 
weave, with little dressing. P(x>r grades contain much 
sizing. Twills are sometimes used for greater strength in 
hospital sheets. Use.s; sheets, pillow cases, uniforms, 
aprons. Weave—^plain or twill. Width, %, 42", %, 50", %, 
%, %, %, % 100". 

2. Linen sheeting is like cotton sheeting,except for its com¬ 
position. Linen sheets stay clet^n longer than eotton, feel 
smoother, keep whiter, and are more beautiful but they 
wrinkle and absorb moisture which is objectionable in a 
damp climate. Tightly twisted uniform yams are desir¬ 
able. Linen sheeting is used largely now for lunchcloths, 
napkins, skirts and uniforms. Weave—plain. Width, 72". 

Shepherd’s plaid or Shepherd’s check. Name of all fabrics 
with small even checks in black and white. Made in wool, 
cotton, and various wmbinations of wo«l and cotton. 
Uses: men’s suits in heavy weight, but largely for children’s 
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wear, also women’s suits, dresses. Weave—usually twill 
(serge); sometimes plain or basket. Wi^th, 36", 40'', 52" 
54"* 

Sherette,* Sec Flaxon*, 

Shiki rep. Sec Rep. 

Shirting silks (also called tub silks). Was’h silks usually in 
plain weave with satin st-ripe in color. Durability depends 
uixm character of yams and closeness of weave. “Uses: 
men’s shirts, women’s blouses and dresses. Weave—plain 
or fancy with satin strijM*.. Width, 36". 40”. 

Shoddy. See Remanufactured wa)l. Silk and rayon fabrics 
or yarns are also converted into fibres and rcsi)un, called 
silk shoddy or rayon shoddy. 

Shot I. The same as fii<^k. 2. Changeable effect, as in silk 
by iLse of filling colors different from warp. 

Showerproof, i. Process \ hich renders fabric waterproof 

• or spotproof. 2. Register*^ trade mark for a fabric having 
this finish. 

Shuttle. Device used to carry weft or filling yarns back and 
forth in the warp to form cloth. 

Shrinkage. The amount of contraction to which m^ist fabrics 
are subjected from the loom to the finished stale, i. In 
wash cotton, the shortened length after washing is due to 
releasing the tension of yams which have been stretched 
and sized. 2. For wool shrinkage see Felt (process). 

Sicilian. See Brilliantine. 

Sign cloth. Muslin heavily sized for printing. 

Silcot^* See Silk and cotton mixtures. 

Silence ciotii. Sof?, cotton fabric mipped on both sides or 
qmlted goods similar th bed pads; used imder table cloth 
to protect table and avoii] noise of dishes. Width, 64'', 

Silesia. Originally made in Silesia, a province of Prusria. 
Closdy woven, light-weight, smoothly finished cotton fab¬ 
ric. White, piece-dyed or yam-dyed (striped). Uses: 
dress lining, heavy grade for trousers pockets. Weave— 
twill. Width, 2 f\ 28”, 30''. 

Silk and cotton mixtures. Large class of materials combining 
cotton warp and spun silk, wild silk or rayon filling or silk 
stripes in warp. Fancy weaves and prints. Durability de- 
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pends upon strength of filling yams which are often light 
causing goods to split when under strain. Sold in dress 
goods and lining sections. Known by various trade names 
as A.B.C.,* Seco, Aledo, Sello* Silcol,* Tczzo* etc. See 
Canton fabrics-' Uses: lininys, dresses, curtains, under¬ 
garments. Weai)e—plain or Jacquard. Width, 27", 32", 36", 

SUkaline. Thin, soft, glazed, cotton fabric, plain or pnnted. 
Lustre is lost in washing. Docs not .soil ea.sily. Uses: com¬ 
forters, linings, curtains. Weave—plain. IVidth, 36". 

Silk floss. See Kapok. 

Silk gauze. Term loosely applied to thin silk curtain fabric of 
plain weave and to rayon and cotton curtain goods of leno 
construction. 

Singeing. See Gassing. 

Sizing. Finishing process. Yarns and cloth treated with stif¬ 
fening substance to give strength, stiffness and smoothness. 
Size may contain starch (pobato, wheat, com, sago), glue, 
casein, gelatin, gluten, minerals, wax, gum, paraffin, an I 
antiseptic subsbances. 

Slip cover fabric. Many drapery materials used for making 
slip covers for chairs and daveniwrts, as linen crash, warp 
print, cretonne, etc. 

Smyrna. Kind of clienille rug that is reversible. Flat color 
or figured. 

Snia-fil. Artificial or manufactured wexfi fibres made in Italy. 
Introduced into the United States in 1926. It is a cellulose 
product; rayon filaments broken into short lengths and 
curled to give wooly and dull appearance. 

Soieaette* (pr. swa-zet). Trade named fabric of fine, smooth, 
even texture, highly mcrcerizecli launders exception.allv 
well; in white, plain colors an^ prints. Name stamped on 
the selvage. Uses: dresses, linings, curtains, pajamas 
shirts, children’s clothes. Weave-plain. Width, 32", 36". 

Souple. A dull effect obtained in silk dyeing by removing a 
portion of the gum. 

Spinning. Process of twisting fibres together to produce a 
yam or thread. Fine spun yams require great skill and 
entail much expense; Atsed only in high gAde fabrics an>l 

laces. _^ 
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Splicing. Hose re-enforced by different kind of yam in heel 
or toe, usually cotton to add strength. 

Split foot Black hose with white or EgyptW cotton |oIe. 

Sponging. Process of shrinking wool goods before making. 
Sometimes done to keep ^loth from w^aLer spotting. 

Sports silk. Wide variety of novelties usal for sports wear, 
many of which are known by trade names as Khaki Kool* 
Ruff-a-nuff.* Rayon is often combined with silk or cotton. 

Spring needle. Type of needle used in making silk hose and 
some fine underwear. 

Spun silk. Yam and cloth made of silk filaments which can- 
nf>t Ixj reeled from the cocoon. Silk is broken into different 
lengths, carded, combed and spun. Used extensively in knit 
gwds, pile fabrics and in «.-ombmation with cotton. Spun 
silk is distinguished fftjm reeled silk which is stronger, 
more lustrous and more expensive. 

Stafford cloth. See Mercerized dyed fabrics. 

Staple. I. Any kind of textfie fibre. Term used as an index 
of quality or fitness as“long staple.’' 2. Any fabric or article 
sold year after year in contrast to a novelty. 

Stock-dyeing. Process of dyeing fibres in raw state before 
spinning. 

Stockinette. Elastic fabric, flat or tubular, ma«lc on . knit¬ 
ting machine. Used for infants’ sleeping garments and 
diaj^crs. 

Strand, Weight of silk hose, designated by nutn!>er of strands 
U tc I in knitting. Reeled sijk is compo.sed of filaments from 
several coc(X>ns, Six is avert^e number; 5 to 7 are unwound 
at a time Ticelve^trand hose means the yam is made of 12x6 
or 72 filaments of silk ^ich are counted before degumming. 
Each filament represents two filaments fastened together 
with silk glue. Therefoi^ after degumming there will be 
72x2 or 144 single filaments in a 12 strand yam. Chiffon 
hosiery may have 2, 4 or 6 strand yams; 10 or 12 is average 
weight; 14 strand is very heavy. 

Suede finish. Produced on novelty wools and warp knit cotton 
fabrics for gloves. See Fabric gloves. Surface is emerizeil 
as for duvetjin, or cloth is passed between carborundum 
cylinders which raise a fine nap resembling chamois leather. 
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Soitiog. General terra applied to a variety of weaves 
and finishes. Many novelties are introduced from time 
to time. Light weight for women’s wear, heavier for 
men's suits. Weave—plain, twill or fancy. Width, 48', 

52'. .14'. .S6'. . 

Sunfast materials. See Mereerfeed dyed fabrics. 

Surah. Soft twilled silk, often woven in plaid. Heavy grad( 
of twilled silk is called “silk serge.” Wears well unles! 
heavily weighted. Uses: waists, dresses. Weave—twill 
Width, 36". 

Surgeon's gauze. See Hospital gauze. 

Swatch. Piece of cloth used as a sample. 

Swiss. So called because first made in Switzerland. Fine, 
sheer, cotton fabric which may be plain or embroidered in 
dots or figures. White or piece-dyed or embroidered in 
colors. Design may be introduced by swivel weaving which 
produces shaggy surface on one side. Flock dot or figure 
may be applied chemically, f.wiss is crisp or stiff without 
a lustre. Uses: dresses, aprons, curtains. We.ive—^plain 
with swivel or lappet design. Width, 28", 32", 36". 
Curtain Swiss may be plain, dotted or figured. It is always 
stiff or crisp in appearance with no lustre or polish. Colored 
dots or figures are sometimes used on a white ground. 
Launders well, but tends to shrink. Weave—plain with 
swivel or lappet patterns. Width, 36", 40". 

Swiss rib. See Rib. 

Swivel. Pattern of dots, as in Swiss, or small figures woven 
in ribbon. Differs from embroidery or lappet Weaving. 
Swivel patterns are formed by tiny shv.ttles carrying extra 
weft, which weaves a figure (oftpn in contrasting yams or 
colors) while the regular weft or filling is operating. Tlic 
wrong side has a shaggy appearance where ends of swim'I 
weft have been cut. 

Tabby. Same as plain weave (taffeta or muslin). Warp and 
filling alternate. Also called }■{ weave. 

Table felt or padding. See Silence cloth. 

Taffeta (from the Persian word, "taftah’’—to spin). 

I. Plain, closely wovfe, smooth silk fabrib, the warp and 
filling of the same or nearly the same count. May have 
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a small figure introduced on plain' background. Skein, 
piece-dyed or printed. Tends to split if heavily weighted. 
Chiffon taffeta, soft and light weight. Uses: dresses, 
trimmings, millinery, hangings. Weave—plain. Width, 
36". 40". 

2. Fine, smooth, closely woven, light-weight wool fabric, 
much lighter and finer than Panama. Similar to'ntm's' 
veiling, but has a smoother surface and harder twisted 
yams. Like wool batiste, only closer and stronger. Washes 
and wears well. Plain color or light stripes. Often made 
with cotton warp and fine wool filling. Uses: men’s 
shirts, women’s and chiklren’s dresses. Weave—plain. 
Width, 40", 52". 

Tapa cloth. Bark cloth, made without spinning or weaving, 
from inner bark of certain tropical trees in the South Sea 
islands. Valued for excellent printed designs, applied by 
jMimitive means. 

Tapestry. Originally a hand woven fabric made with a bobbin 
worked from the wrong sule on a warp stretclied vertically 
or horizontally. The bobbin is carried only to the edge of 
the pattern and not from selvage to selvage. The Gobelin 
taiKJStries in France are most famous; used for wall hang¬ 
ings in cathedrals and palaces. The same methods are used 
in making tapestries to-day. Original designs are emplojed 
and historic patterns arc reproduced. 

A machine reproduction of tapestry is a yarn-dyed, figured 
fabric composed of two sets of waqi and filling yams woven 
on a Jacquard loom. Power lof)m drapery fabrics imitate 
real or bobbin tapestries. The wrong si(^ is smoother than 
in a hand-woven tapestry. Wool^ cotton, silk, rayon, and 
mixtures. Use: upholstery and wall hangings. Weave- 
Jacquard. Width, 50". 

Ti4)cstiy Brussels. Kind of carpet imitating body Brussels. 
Yam for pile printed, before weaving, to make design. 

Tarlatan. Thin, very open cotton fabric highly sized. About 
as coarse jis thin cheesecloth, only very wiry and ti'ans- 
parent. White or colors. Will not launder. Uses; pageant 
costumes, doll dresses^ Christmas stockings, bed canopies 
instead of mosquito netting, millinery purposes. Weave- 
plain. Width, 54", 60". 
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Tapestry Brussels 

Carpet iimtatiiiB body Brussels. Note the pniitcd yarn which is 
looped 10 weaving to make pattern 
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Tartan. Originally Scotch plaids in woolens or worsted with 
distinctive designs and colors for each Highland clati. Now, 
plaid wool or wool and cotton good«. 

Teasel. A prickly bur used in woolen cloth manufacture for 
raising nap. Nap is raised on lower p iced fabrics by ose 
online wire brushes. 

Tentering. A finishing process. Cloth is attached by the sel¬ 
vage on tenter hooks in a frame where it is stretched the 
desired width and dried. Small holes in selvage sometimes 
show marks of hmks. 

Terry. Cotton fabric covered with loops on both sides. It 
ri‘(jiiires two sets of warp and Ciie of filling. One set of warp 
is held taut while weaving, the oilier set is released to form 
loops. I. When wovQH in linen (rare) or bleached eoti<ni 
in narrow widths, it is called Turkish toweling. Made in 
chocks, stripes or pln'.ds for bathrobes and slipi>ers. Go(k1 
'Turkish towels have tw'* loops (called double looj) terry). 
A poorer quality with less absorbing surface has single 
l(Kips on surface. Fancy towels made of mercerized yams 
with colored Jacquard borders have least absorbing power. 
Mercerized looi^s arc single and far ajiart. Wash cloths, 
which imitate terry, have loops fastened in the knitted fab¬ 
ric which pull out like a chain stitcli when a yam breaks. 
Turkish towels are often woven towel length and hemmed. 
Weave—loojied pile. Width, i8", 20", 22", 24". 2. Drapery 
f.ibric is dyed or printed; reversible; rich texture; tends 
io hold dust and to fade. Uses: hangings, pillows. Weave 
—looperi pile. Width, 3O", 50". 

Texture. The surface effect of clotli. 

Tezzo*, See Silk and Ootton Fabrics. 

Theatrical gauze. Loose, ppen, linen fabric, more transparent 
than scrim. Originally for background of stage scenery. 
Desirable for window curtains because of transparency and 
beautiful texture. Natural linen color, yarn-dyed or striped. 
Uses: theatrical scenery, window curtains. Weave—plain. 
Width, 36", 72". 

Thread. Made of cotton, silk or linen for sewing purposes or 
lace makii^. Contains three or more hard spun yarns 
twisted. Soft or glazed finish. __ 
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I Terry , 

Turkish towel (looped pile*. Same structure as drapery fabric 
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Thread and Thrum." Trade name for a plain woven rug 
(plain color with striped borders). Cotton warp, worsted 
weft; reversible, in all sizes. 

Thread silk. Pure silk yam for woven r.r knitted goods. Not 
weighted. Means reeled, not spun. 

^ Three-quarter goods. Measuring twenty-seven inches wide. 

Ticldfig. Strong twilled cotton fabric with yarn-dyed stripes 
lengthwise in blue, red, brown, etc. on white. Similar to 
denim in texture; often herringbone twill in stripes; should 
be light in weight and feather proof. Uses: pillows, mat¬ 
tresses. Weave—^twill. Width, 27", 30", 36", usually 30". 
Sec Art Ticking. 

Tied and dyed. Hand method of protlueing patterns on cloth. 
Tied portions which resist the dye make the design. Imita¬ 
ted in machine prinling. 

TinseL Synthetic metal hl.-iment wound around cotton yam 

• used in metal cloth and met.'illic silk linxades. Imitates 
strips of gold and silver used in historic brocades and “cloth 
of gold.' ’ 

Tire fabric. Firm cotton cloth to he vulcanized for automo¬ 
bile tires. Plain, fcmey weave and “cord” fabric (heavy 
warp and light weight filling which disappears in vulcan¬ 
izing). 

Tissue. (“Tissu” Fr. for fabric.) Any light weight open 
fabric. Usually refers to tissue gingham. See Gingham. 

Toile (pr. twal). General French term for cloth. 

Toile de Jouy. Modem reproductions of famous French 
prints of the i8th century. Typical designs are landscapes 
and figure groups in monotone of brick red, blue or other 
colors on a white or Kght background. Widths, 30", 36", 

45", 50". 

Top. The longer wool fibres which are separated from the 
short ones (noils) by combing. Used for worsted yams. 

Tow. The shorter flax fibres separated by combing from the 
longer fibres Oine). 

Toweling. A term which covers the following fabrics: Crash, 
birdseye, d|mask, glass, honeycomb, buck, twill, Turkish 
and fancy weaves. See these terms. Toweling is often 
woven in linen with a stripe of cotton near the selvage. 
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Tied and dyed fabric 

Wrinklos show where portion of cloth has Ix'en tied to resist the dye 
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Such a towel could not be sold for all linen; yet, its useful- 
is not lessened by the small amount of cotton, which 
lowers the manufu::turing cost. Towels arc often lyrde for 
hotels or institutions with the name woven in a colored 
band or in white. Unbleached towels are less expensive 
than bleached and shoula wear longer. Cotton and union 
to^vels arc harder to launder, they do not let go of the dirt 
easily and are more difficult to keep white than linen. 
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Durability depends uj^on the quality of yams and weave. 
A cotton hulk may outwear an all-linen crash towel. If 
linen yams are made of short fibres and loosely woven or 
weakened by chemical bleaching, the fabric will not give 
good service. 

Tricolette (pr. tree-co-let). Fabric knitted from rayon. Plain 
or novelty effects in knitting. Trtco Sham* is similar to 
tricolette but of finer gauge. Width, 36" and 54". 

Tricot (pr. tre#-co, French “tricoter”, to knit). Old name for 
Jersey cloth. Modern warp knit silk fabric. On the r ig^ 
* Regru.’srpatToE 
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side it appears like rib knitting and on the wrong side the 
ribs run cross-wise. Tends to shrink lengthwise. Not sold 
by the yard. Tricot for glove silk underwear is made in 3 
grades or weights. Uses: underwear; cotton tricot is used 
for brassiers and girdles. Widtlj, 14 ft. 

Tricotine. Worsted dress goods, resembling gabardine, but 
woven with a double twill. Wears well but grows shiny. 
Very fine tricotine appears to be knitted. Uses; suits and 
dresses. Weave—twill. Width, 54". 



Tubing. Cotton or linen fabric, woven in tube form for pillow 
cases. Weave—plain. Width, 46", 42", 45". 

Tub silk. See Wash silk. 

Tulle. General term meaning a fine silk net. Similar to maline, 
with softer finish. Adapted to draping while maline makes 
stiff frills and bows on millinery or dress trimmings. Use: 
chiefly for wedding veils, also for party gowns. Weave- 
net. Width, 36", 72 ",%o8". 

Turkey red. Fast red on cotton made from vegetable madder 
or modem synthetic madder. Plain red calico dyed in this 
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way, called Turkey red. Madder dye originally brought 
from Turkey. \ 

Turkish toweling. See Terry. 

Tussah. See Pongee. 

Tweed. Originally an all wool horae-spim made in Scotian !. 
Rojigh, coarse cloth made from worsted yams containing 
wiry and heavy wools. Stock-or yam-dyed. Very durable. 
.Uses: coats and suitings, suitable for sports wear. Weave— 
plain, twill or herringbone twill. Typical designs are Gun 
Club (a large check over a small one) and Glen Check 
(similar to shepherd's check but in a variety of color com¬ 
binations). Width, 54". 

Twill. A fundamental weave admitting of many variations. 
Found in serge, deniri. Canton flannel. Intersection of 
yams form lines running to the right or left diagonally 
across the fabric. 

Umbrella fabric. Made of silk or cotton or mixtures in plain 
or twill weave. Waterproofed; yam-or piet:e-dyed; many 
colors; fancy borders. See Gloria. 

Unfinished worsteds. Worstals that have a nap develoi>ed 
on the surface which is given a very light shearing so that 
the woven pattern is obscured. J'erm, a misnomer because 
this process is a finish on worsteds which are ordintirily un¬ 
finished after weaving. 

Union. Fabrics having warp and filling of different fibres, 
as union huck with cotton warp, linen filling. 

Upholstery velour. See Velour. 

Upland cotton. General classification of all cotton grown in 
the highlands of the South. Short staple cotton, distin¬ 
guished from long staple as Egyptian, Sea Island and Pima. 

Vanity gilk. Trade name for a kind of warp knit fabric used 
in underwear. 

Veiling. Netfabric ofcotton.silkorrayon. Fancy weaves and 
novelty patterns for face veils. Maline is a variety of veiling. 

Velour or velours. (Fr. pr. ve-loor.) 

I. General term for pile fabrics. 

a. Drapery fabric with short pile, usually of mercerized 
cotton; afso mohw and silk may be pressed flat (panned) 
or in figures. Rich looking and durable. Uses; hangings, 
couch covers, upholstery. Weave—pile. Width, 50", 54'. 
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Twill as ill Dcinin 



Twill Weave as in Serge 
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3. W<x>len dress fabric, so called because of velvety texture 
due to dull rich locking nap. Cafehes dust. Poor 
qualities wear off and Irinklc. Uses: dresses, suit^ coats. 
Weave—twill. Width, 54'’. 

Velvet. Broad and inclusive* term which r^>vers all warj) pil«' 
fabrics except plush and terry. Plush is a variety of velvet 
witH a pile longer than }i inch. Velveteen is a general term 
that should cover all weft pile fabrics though it is usually 
(Jcfined as meaning a cotton velvet. All-silk velvets have a 
silk.back. Most velvets have cotton back and Silk pile. 
May have silk warp and cottor Idling with silk pile called 
“silk warp" velvet. The ground .veave may be plain, satin 
or twill, formed by warp and filling. The ]>ile loops are 
carried over uires.and cut with a knife blade fastened at 
the end of the wire or by shearing. Many velvets are woven 
double, face to face, ami out ajnirt while still on the lixnn 
. by a small knife whi('h moves back and forth like a .shuttle. 
Velveteens and corduroys are weft or filling pile fabrics, 
having the pile loops or floats evil by a knife after weaving. 

1. Brocaded velvet. See Brocade. 

2. Chiffon velvet. Light weight, pile laid flat by pressing. 
Width, 4o'\ 5o'^ 

3. Costume velvet. Wide velveteen (cotton velvet of good 
<iualitv). Better grades have highly mercerized pile; 
boauLifnl texture, duraidc. W'dtli, 2j”, 36", 40", 44''. 
l.b>es: dresses and suits. 

4. MiiUoery or hat velvet. Usually called Lyons velvet. 

Ch'^KTally has an erect pile (silk) somewhat deeper than 
costume velvet* In piicjrer grades pile is not thick. 
Width, 18", * 4 )", 24''- 

5. Mirror velvet. Highly finished velvet produced by calen¬ 
dering, Pile is pressed fiat or in different direc'tions. 

6. Panne velvet. Heavier, doser pile than chiffon velvet. 
High grade fabric having pile laid flat and pressed to 
give lustre. Weave—pile. Width, 18", 36". 

7. Paon velvet. Heavier than panne with more pile which 
is also laid flat. Used for millinery purposes. Width, i8“. 

Velveteen. Fabric with short cotton pile made in imitation of 
silk velvet. Uses: dresses, coats, hats, linings for drawers mid 
cases, theatrical curtains. Weave—pile. Width, iS",20*\2t . 
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Venetian cloth, i. Mercerized cotton fabric, heavier than 
and superior to sateen; warp face satin, same as farmer’s 
s^in. Uses;linings,petticoall, aprons, pillows. Weave- 
satin. Width, 36". Better grades for lining men’s over¬ 
coats. Weave—satin or tvOill or combination in stripes. 
Width, 32", 36", 54". 

2. Fine, soft wool dress goods, resembling prunella only 
softer. Somewhat fulled but weave is apparent. Uses: 
dresses, suits. Weave—twill or warp satin. Width, 

52", 54". 

Vicuna. Wool from a small goat-like animal in South Amer¬ 
ica. Very rare. Sometimes this name is given to a soft 
wool fabric. 

Vigoureui. Named for the investor. Process of printing 
worsted fibres before spinning to give a mixed color effect. 
Now used as a name of a fabric which shows a dark and 
light effect produced by vigogreux yams. 

Virgin wool. Any wool which has not been previously manu¬ 
factured into cloth. 

Viscose. See Rayon. One of the processes by which rayon 
is produced. 

Viyella.* See Flannel. Clydella*, a similar fabric contains 
less wool. 

Voile. Thin,transparent,clingingfabric. Dainty and durable. 

1. Cotton. White, dyed, or printed. Good quality made 
from two-ply yarns, tightly twisted; inferior quality of 
single yarns which becomes fuzzy and is difficult to handle 
in sewing. Usedfor dresses, undergarments. Curtain voile is 
usually heavier than dress voile. Weave—plain or with stripe 
or figure in mercerized cotton or fayon. Wi^th, 36', 40'. 

2. Rayon. White, dyed or printed. Used for dresses and 
curtains. Weave—plain. Width, 40'. 

3. Silk. Plain or printed. Delicate texture but durable. 
Used as georgette for afternoon and evening dresses. 
Weave—plain. Width, 40'. 

4. Wool. Thin, smooth and wiry. Made from worsted 
yams, very tightly twisted. Durable, djes not wrinkle, 
shedsdust. Used for dresses when in style. Weave—plain. 
Width, 42', 50'. 


♦Re*. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Wale. Lengthwise line oi loops which corresponds to direc¬ 
tion of warp in woven fcbric. Shows on right side of jersey 
and on both sides of ril knitting. 

Warp. Set of yams which run lengthwise in a piece of cloth. 
See End. 

Warp knit fabrics. Used in gloves, underwear, and some hose. 
Hide on a special knitting frame which produces a flatter, 
closer and less elastic material than other knit goods as 
plain or rib fabric. Some coats, suits and blankets, made of 
warp knit fabric and napped. Glove silk underwear is 
made of milanese or tricot. Vanilysilk is a trade name. 
Swami doth,* a trade name foi a fabric used in brassieres; 
made of cotton, silk or rayon or combinations. 

Warp pile. Fabrics wovtji so that on extra set of warp yarns 
form the pile. 

Warp print or shadow print. Silks, ribbons and cretonnes 

• woven with plain filling a printed warp which gives a 
faint and shadowy design. See Chino. 

Wash silk. Fabrics finished for washing. Shirtings and dress 
fabrics in plain and novelty weaves. Usually xV- 

Waste silk. Noils left after combing the unreeloble filaments 
in the cocoon for spun silk. Carded and spun like cotton 
and used as silk shoddy in low grade mixtures or in novelty 
goods re<]uiring a dull, limp effect. Used in c.artridge cloth 
for machine gums. 

Watered. See Moird. 

Waterproofing. Process of rendering f.abrics waterproof or 
moisture rcpellept; the latter describes most so-called 
waterproof fabrics. Produced by treatment with aluminum 
salts. Actual waterproofing done by impregnating fabric 
with .solution of crude rublier or preparation of oils and 
ptiraffin. See CravrnrUe*. 

Weave. The interlacing of warp and filling yams with each 
other to form cloth. 

Web. Refers to warp or partly woven cloth in the loom. 

Weft knit. Fabric constructed by simple knitting process as 
distinguished from warp knitting. A broken ytirn causes a 
runner. 

U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Warp print Of shadow print cretonne 
Note the printed warp 
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Weijlit of clofli. Many febrics are sold by weight as wool 
goods for men's suits. *x.: 8 oz. serge. See Duck. 

Wrighting. Addition of ahy substance to increase tjatural 
weight of fabric. Usually refers to weighted or “loaded" 
silks which contain meta'Aic salts as chlorides or sulphaUs 
of iron, tin, aluminum or magnesium. Rice powder or 
sugar solution may increase weight of silk. Cotton or linen 
may be weighted with sizing, China clay, etc. 

Welt. Hem or garter top of hose. 

Whip. cord. Twill with pronounced diagonal cord. See Gab¬ 
ardine. 

Width. I. Distance between two selvages of cloth. 2. Edges 
of flat knit fabric. 

Wigan. Canvas-like cotton fabric, closer than crinoline, in 
varying degrees of stiffness. Colors, black, white, gray and 
tan. Uses: interlining for front of men's coats. Weave— 

, plain. Width, 34". ^ 

Wild silk. Coarse, tan or natural color filament produced by 
species of silk worm which cannot be cultivated. Found in 
pongee. 

Willow. Two-ply millinery fabric made from fine strips of 
woody fibre woven and pasted to crinoline. There are three 
grades: one stiff, one medium stiff and one without crino¬ 
line back. Originally made in Italy and Bohemia, but sinee 
the Wetr largely in Japan. Uses: hat frames for vdvet and 
cloth hats. Made in sheets, 24", 30". 

Whton. Kind of carpet, first made in England; cut pile 
fabric; back usually of cotton, may be hemp or jute; pile 
of woolen yams wr of worsted for the better grades, called 
Royal or French Wilton, Colors in pattern controlled by Jac¬ 
quard loom.* Carpet by running yard 27" wide or rugs made 
to standard sizes. The toUowing, most commonly used: 
27" by 54", 36" by 63", 4'6" by 7'6". 6' by 9', 8'3" by Io'6", 
9' by 12', 9' by 15', 9' by 18'. 

Woof. Some as weft or filling. 

Woolen. I. Cloth which has been fulled or shrunken after 
weaving, and finished by brushing or napping, shearing 
and polishing to a greater or less degree. Broadcloth and 
chinchilla cloth are examples. 2. Yam used for knitting 
or weaving made from fibres (usually short and curly) 
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which have been mixed loosely t>^ore spinning. They tend 
to shrink more than worstc<l ya^s. 

Worst^. I. Cloth made from w>rsted yams as serge and 
gabardine. There is little finish after weaving which leaves 
a smooth surface with distinctfweave. 2. Yam made from 
fibres (preferably long and hair-like) which have been laid 
parallel before spinning. It is possible to combine* some 
short fibres with long ones, but true worsted contains long 
wools. Worsted yams are superior to woolen for knitting 
and carpets. They are necessary to produce a worsted type 
of cloth (see above). 

Yard goods or yardage. Cloth sold by the running yard as 
distinguished from ma<le-up garments, rugs, blankets, bed 
spreads, etc. ^ 

Yam. A continuous strand of spun fibres used for weaving or 
knitting. Distinguished from thread, composed of two or 
more yarns (ply) united by fisting. Thread is used for 
sewing, not for weaving. 

Yarn-dyed, Fabrics, the yams of which were dyed before 
weaving. 

Zephyr, i. Fabrics of light and delicate texture described by 
this term. See Gingham. 2. Light weight yam for knit¬ 
ting, crocheting and needlework. 

Zephyrized. Knit underwear manufacturers have agreed to 
use this term to indicate a light weight bleached knit fabric. 

Zibeline. ()rigin, "zibelinc" meaning fur or i>elt of a sable. 
Heavy woolen fabric having a long hairy nap laid down on 
the surface. Stock-or yarn-dyed; fulled, napped, brushed: 
durable, depending ufion quality; hairs^tend to wear off the 
surface. Uses: coats and suits. Weave—twill. Width, 54". 
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TExfuE TESTS* 

The Purpose of Textile Testing 

1 'he comiwsition of the material is the information most 
frequently sought. Tliis is because textile fibres have certain 
qualities which their substitutes do not entirdy duplicate. A 
substitute is usually less exjjensive than the original fibre and 
for many purposes may be equally desirable. When sold on 
its own merits there is no cause for complaint. 

An adulteration meaijs the employment of materials or 
ingredients which masquerade as those of greater worth. If 
cotton is pretending to be wool, the purchaser would like to 
•know the truth. , 


Practical Analysis of Fabrics 


To know a fabric is to know its characteristics, comijosition, 
uses, advantage and disadvantages. 

All staple materials arc in demand because of certain desir¬ 
able qualities. French serge, for example, is durable, holds its 
shape, sheds dust, is inconspicuous, conservative looking. 
Velour, a wool dress fabric, is wanted, when in vogue, because 
it lias a rich texture, is warm and durable. Linen dr«s goods 
has a crispness and freshness which no other fibre can imitate. 
Yet, these same nueterials have inherent faults which should 
be recognized by purchaser. No test is needed to prove 
that French iierge will ^ear shiny, that velour will pick up 


dust and that linen will wrinkle. 

Knit fabrics are desirable because they are warm, soft, 


elastic, absorbent, light in wdght, porous, earily washed, 
require no ironing and are durable. For certain purpt^s, 
however, they canno t compete with woven materials which 

*A thorough analysis may include all the following 
two or more fabrics; width, weight per sqiure yard, charaetCT, wtc an 
twist of yam, tAmposition of yams on f«rcen^e basis, ctoractw ot 
fibroa, yam count, weave, tensile ftrength, and ateasion tMts, aetw 
mination of dressing, filling or weighting, fading tests (fastness to light 
watfaiag, penpiration, spotting) and shrinkage. 


”7 
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will keep out the wind, hold their sj^ape (not become haggy) 
and give a trim tailored effect not /jssible in knitted goods. 

Anotljcr quality of the fabric fnust not be overlooked, 
namely, the appraTOf fashion or beauty. It is usually regis¬ 
tered in the price. Quick passing novelties reflect the value 
of style demand in their initial cost and later in the "marked 
down price.” Materials ap^)ear every season which* sell 
because they are new, unusual, novel or beautiful. Their pur¬ 
chasers are not primarily concerned with durability, warmth*, 
non-wrinkling or dust-shedding i)roperties. 

Every estimate of the value of a fabric must take into 
Jiccount its particular use. For example, tarlatan, a net-like 
fabric, is adapted to many uses for which other materials arc 
unsuited; yet, it has little strength,^will not launder and will 
fade. A cotton and w(X)l mixture may l:)C more desirable than 
a wool article because of the lowered cost and the decreaseil 
tenrlency to shrink. 


Identification of Fibres 

Characteristics 

Wool has a springiness, or resiliency, which aUton does n'»t 
|X)sscss. There is a distinct hardness and heaviness al)out 
wool cloth which contains cotton. Its presence may not lessen 
the strength or wearing quality of the cloth. In fact a tightly 
spun cotton yarn has greater strength tlum a light-weight, 
loose W(kM yarn. Cotton mixtures are usually inferior to all 
wool bceau.se tliey tend to soil readily, to fade and wrinkle. 
They give li^ss warmth and are not so beautiful. Some fabrics 
bc(’ausc of their very nature demand theatse of soft delicate 
fibres. Challis is such a material, whtfe tweed contains coarse, 
wiry wools. Two grades of the same type of clotff may pre.sciil 
a tlifferent effect. For example, a* soft, light-weight, smooth 
French serge may be contrasted with a coarse, wiry stonn 
serge. An excellent zibeline may be soft to the touch and 
rich in appearance, due to the quality of wool used, while a 
lower grade of the same fabric may be harsh and unattractive 
because of inferior remamrfactured fibres. 

Cotton tends to be inflammable, is non-^>sorbent, and 
soils readily. These qualities are exaggerated in unbleachecl 
cotton due to the natural oil or wax in the fibre. Absorbent 
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cotton has bcm purified^ that it absorbs moisture readily 
Cotton is dull and limp Jratrasted with wool or linen. In a 
mixture it usually appearil dead white while wool is creamy; 
linen shows a lustre and creaminess peculiar to itself. Mer¬ 
cerized cotton soils less r^idily than cotton, because it Is 
smoother. It takes and holds dye better, is stronger and more 
lustr&us. 

Linen is characterized by its smoothness, cleanliness, cool¬ 
ness, whiteness, crispness and lustre. The iiuality desired in 
towels and handkerchiefs is absorbency. When linen cannot 
l)e had, a union fabric, as a union buck towel, is preferable to 
cotton buck. Linen for bed sheets is a luxury. In warm cli¬ 
mates it is valued for its cu^>lness but is not so desirable in a 
damp climate because it^absorbs moisture. For table damask 
linen is preeminent from the standpoint of beauty. Cotton 
may replace it for ec^onomy and utility. 

Silk, when pure, is the strongest textile fibre known. Many 
silk fabrics do not justify tliis statement. They split or drop 
to pieces after brief wear. They are not pure silk but have 
absorbed (usually in the dyeing operation) chemicals which, 
when dried in the silk, crystallize and cut the fibres; or when 
in contact with perspiration or salt air, decompose, destroy¬ 
ing the fibre. 

Rayon should not pass for silk because it is less e.xpensive 
and less strong. On the other hand, rayon deserves its own 
place as a textile material. It is not to be despised but rather 
welcomed as a fifth textile fibre, the product of the chemist's 
skill. Because it is manufactured from cellulose (cotton or 
wood pulp), it has*hc nature of the vegetable fibres. It can 
never be like silk because^its chemical composition is different. 
The two fibrd! can usually be distinguished by physical char¬ 
acteristics; rayon has a fiigher lustre or gloss than silk. 
If two pieces of cloth or skeins of yam are compared (other 
factors being equal), the rayon is heavier. If two fibres or fil.a- 
ments are compared (even with the naked eye), rayon is 
txrarser (larger in diameter) than silk (except acetate rayon). 
It feels stifler, is less elastic; breaks more readily, show¬ 
ing lack of strength. A peculiar quality, not found in any of 
the natural fibres, is its loss of strength when wet and com¬ 
plete regain when dried. This fact must be borne in mind 
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when washing materials made of/^ayon. They should be 
handled very carefully while wet.!Rayon in white has an 
advant^e over silk where matofcals must be washed fre¬ 
quently; it remains white after repeated washings, whereas 
silk turns yellow. 


Physical Tests 

Crea^g 

If a fabric is creased between the fingers lengthwise or 
crosswise the sharpness of the crease indicates somewhat the 
kind of fibres present. This test is obviously not entirely reli¬ 
able. It is most useful in the case of a fabric which cannot be 
cut (as a ready to wear garment). Linen creases more read¬ 
ily and holds creases longer than cptton. If a large amount 
of sizing is present this test is useless. Cotton creases while 
wool or silk (unweighted) springs back into its original form. 

Examination of Yams 

The composition of cloth may often be ascertained by ravel¬ 
ing two sides of a sample. The wool yams arc springy and 
lustrous compared with cotton. They take the dye differ¬ 
ently. This is apimrent in many mixed, suitings where the 
warp is cotton and filling wool. In a shepherd’s check the 
white cotton yams are dead v/hite and the wool is creamy. 
Certain fabrics always have cotton warp as brilliantine, 
mohair and Palm Beach cloth. 

Cotton and linen are combined by using cotton war() and 
linen filling. Such fabrics are known as “ union.” This combi¬ 
nation occurs in towels. It is fairly easyrto recognize union 
(cotton warp, linen filling) towchng if. two sides can be fringed. 
The cotton yams appear dead white, dull and’soft while the 
linen are stiller, more lustrous and often creamy in color. 
An experienced person can readily tell by touch and appear¬ 
ance where cotton and linen have been thus combined. Very 
rarely are the two fibres twisted together in the yam. 

It may be a question as to whether the material is linen or 
cotton. All linens do not Iteve equal lustre. In fact some mer¬ 
cerized fabrics have a much higher lustre thkn linens they 
seek to imitate. This is true of linen finish suitings and also 
of fine mercerized handkerchiefs. 

Technical authorities describe many tests for linen. Most 
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o£ them tell how to a union fabric (cotton warp, 

linen filling). This is faJiy simple without the aid of chemi¬ 
cals, if the cloth can be flinged. The cotton yams anpear dull 
and limp while the linen yms are more lustrous and stiff. 

Silk and Wool may be rombined in ijoplin, bcngaline, silk 
warp henrietta, silk warp flannel and in many novelty fab¬ 
rics! The warp is usually silk and the filling wool. In brocades 
the filling may be silk which is thrown to the surface in a 
design. 

There is a large class of fabrics which combine cotton warp 
with spun silk filling. Silk and cotton tTdpe are of this type; 
also trade marked fabrics as 5fi:o, d.B.C., Aledo, etc. Many 
novelty effects occur in fancy stripes and Jacquard patterns. 

Rayon is frequently jombined with cotton in knitted and 
woven fabrics. Sweaters of rayon with mercerized cotton on 
the wrong side are said to be plated. 

Rayon is sometimes coijibined with silk as in metalline, a 
gauze-like material used for trimmings. The warp is of silk 
in the gum, and the filling, rayon, untwisted in the yarn so 
that it reflects light as if it were metallic. 

Examination of Fibres 

The first, easiest and most practical test is to ravel yams 
from the fabric and untwist them in order to observe the 
fibres. This will show the kind of fibres better than breaking 
the yam abruptly. For example, the wool filling in silk poplin 
is so tightly twisted that it breaks like cotton. However, if 
the yam is merely imtwisted, the fibres appear kinky and 
show a spring or Resiliency absent in cotton. Likewise, the 
difference between silk ^nd rayon may be determined by the 
way in whieff the fibres break after the yam has been untwis¬ 
ted. (.See rayon.) 

In ready-made garments, it is often possible to get a yam 
from a seam or pocket where a .sample for a chemical tost 
could not be obtained. The breaking test is not infallible. 
If wool and cotton are mixed in the yam another method 
must be used. (See chemical tests.) 

In the case4)f a highly napped blanket, the cotton nap may 
be distinguished from wool by moistening the finger and 
brushing it across the nap. Cotton will lie down while wool 
will spring back and not absorb the moisture. 
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To compare rayon with silk unttKst the yams from the 
fabric in question and notice the size and stiffness of the fib¬ 
res. Silk is finer and softer than r4'on except in the case of 
celanese* which closely resembles silk. 

Linen yams, if untwisted and slSwly drawn apart, end in a 
loi^ point of varying lengths, while cotton breaks more abrup¬ 
tly with a flaring, brush-likc end. This test is not dependable 
because a highly mercerized yam behaves like linen in this, 
respect. 

Many other combinations of fibres arc made .and many more 
are possible. Wild silk is woven with cultivated silk. Jute, 
flax, hemp, and cotton are mixed in j'ams. Novelty weaves 
in wool goods offer the greatest opportunity for mixtures of 
fibres. In one piece of cloth as many as five kinds of fibres 
have been found, to say nothing of the various grades of one 
fibre. Microscopic tests must be used to distinguish the kinds 
of fibres in a mixture. 

Burning yams 

If a cotton warp or cotton stripes in the warp have Wn 
woven with wool filling it is very easy to ravel the cloth and 
bum each set of yams. Cotton bums with a flash, like paper 
leaving no deposit. Wool bums more slowly, forming a bead 
at the end and giving off an odor like burning hair or feathers. 
The odor is due to the sulphur in its composition. 

Combinations of silk and cotton (cotton warp and silk fil¬ 
ling as A.B.C.* or silk warp and cotton filling as poplin'are 
easy to identify. Separate warp and filling yams and burn 
them; the cotton will flash up quickly, Imving no deposit, 
while the silk will bum more slowly ^and form a bead at the 
end. (Exception, weighted silk.) 

Rayon yams when burned act fike cotton, flaming up in¬ 
stantly lyith no deposit**, while silk bums like wool (animal 
fibre), leaving a bead at the end (exception—sec Finishes). 

Moisture Test 

An old fashioned test for lineu was to moisten the finger and 
place it under the material. If the moisture rcadMy penetrated 

**CelcHes^ or ace.Ate rayon is the exccptioti. material <ioes not 
bum like a vegetable fi^e Imt melts and sputters forming u bard black 
knob which is similar to the residue from burned silk. 
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the cloth it was pronouiiM li ien. The same test will Rive a 
similar result if tried on'fine cotton, as batiste. There are 
many mercerized fabrics t(|hich resjwnd to the test as if they 
were linen. On the other liMd some linens are finisheS with a 
sizing which prevents the spread of moirtnre. Tlicrefore, thia 
test is of little value in identifying linen. 

Chemical Tests 

Lye Test 

When cotton has been mixed with wool in the yam it is 
necessTiry to use a cbemicaj test. A simple home method may 
])e employed. Place a samj;^c (any convenient size) in a gran¬ 
ite pan or cup and Cf>vcr witli a lye solution (one level table- 
s)M)on of lyc to % pint oT water). Cover and boil 15 minutes. 
The wool will be completely destroyed and the cotton left. 
Wash the remainder in dilute acetic acid (vinegar), and rinse. 
Tf an all wof)l piece is tri(‘d it will be completely dissolved. 
Sillc, an animal fibre will also be destroyed. Shepherd checks 
combine cotton with wool in various ways. In many covert 
cloths the fine white yarn in the warp is cotton twisted around 
w'(x>l. This test reveals the araouiit and arrangement of cot¬ 
ton, linen or rayon. It is most satisfactory when the mixture 
contains ono-fourth to one-half or more of cotton. 

In the laboratory a 5 per cent solution of caustic potash or 
soda is used. The sample may be boiled in a beaker or evap¬ 
orating dish and the residue washed in very dilute acetic add. 
For quantitative analysis giving the percentage of cotton and 
wool see Woolman^md McCkiwan “Textiles.” 

Plat Iron Tegt 

Another simple test for’ the amateur to try on wool and 
cotton mixtures requires a 2 per cent solution of sulphuric acid 
and a hot iron. Place a drop of acid (using a glass rod) in the 
cOTtre of the sample and put it between layers of paper to 
protect the sample and the table from the heat. Press with 
a hot iron. This test has the opposite effect of the previous 
‘■'ne. Here thtf cotton is destroyed and the wool left. As soon 
as the vegetable fibres (cotton or rayon) have been blackened 
or charred, rub the sample in the hands. The cotton will dis- 
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Action of chemicals on cotton and wool mi^^ure 
(Upper) Flat iron test 
(Low6r) Lye test 
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integrate leaving the woi^l. Hold to the light and note the 
results. This test is not so satisfactory when there is very 
little wool in the sample. 

Microscopic Test 

When a small amount of either wool or cotton is present in 
a mixture, when there are several kinds of fibres or when the 
quality of the fibres, as wool, is in question, micro-analysis is 
more satisfactory than a chemical test. 

In some cases a sample for a chemical test cannot be ob¬ 
tained as in a knitted garment. A yarn may be pulled out 
where it will not show, and from it fibres may be secured for 
microscopic mounts. A liit’e practice in the use of the com¬ 
pound microscope will ei^ble any one to recognize the typical 
fibres. (P. 126 ) There are cases where the opinion of an cx[)ert 
is needed. Much exjierience is necessary to judge the quality 
.of wool fibres or the degree of mercerization. Fibres should 
be taken from warp and filling yams and from several yams 
in the case of plaids or mixtures. Not more than 5 or 6 fibres 
should be placed upon the slide at one time. Twenty or more 
mounts may be required to decide the percentage of fibres 
present. 

This method of analysis is much slower than a chemical 
test but is more accurate and in some cases the only test to 
use. Wool fibres show epidermal scales which appear faintly 
in mohair. Cotton is a hollow fibre with a thin cell wall, flat¬ 
tened and twisted. The number of twi.sts per inch vary wide¬ 
ly in different grades of cotton. Mercerized cotton has a 
thickened cell wall ■with a part or most of the twists removed. 
T^e degree of merceripation determines the absence of 
twists. The straightness of the fibres causing them to reflect 
light gives mercerized yams and fabrics a sheen resem¬ 
bling silk. 

The only reliable test when in doubt about linens is to use 
tie microscope. It is not difficult to tell cotton fibres which 
are spirally twisted from the long, straight, jointed linen 
fibres characterized by their tapering ends. The fibres may 
or may not sHow joints similar to those in bamboo. Ramie 
which in the yam resembles linen is much broader and more 
irregular in structure. 











Micrmcopic drawings 

Theae fibres are typic^. Many variations occur. The viscose type<rf 
rayon is represented. Other types of rayon are finer, varying m diameter 
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Silk is like a solid Rlas!’ rod with smooth surface reflecting 
light. At the beginning and the end of trie cocoon the fila¬ 
ment is not so uniform ayd may show uneven surface and 



Courtesy of Spencer Lens Companv 

Microscope 

NVmary in final analysis «if some fabrics 


markings due to the irregularity of the flow of fibroin from 
the head of tfte silk worm. This however, is r>ot 
best silk. WUd silk is easily distinguished from 
silk. The former is broader, and has nne parallel lines. J 
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is usually broad with markings lengthwise as shown on page 
126. By the newer methods of manufacture it is possible to 
stretch the -moist filaments giving them approximatdy the 
diamclft- of silk. It is impossibly now to tell silk from some 
varieties of rayon by the microscopic test. 

Yam* Count in Cloth 

In comparing two grades of cloth for durability, the close- 
ncss of weave is an important factor. This is determined by 
counting the number of warp and filling yams per inch. It is 
usually done with a small “pick glass'’ or “linen tester.” 
This magnifying glass has an opening at the base ^ or an 
inch square. By counting the number of yarns in this space 
and multiplying by 4 or 2 respectively the count per inch is 
obtained. The accompanymg illustration shows a type of 
thread counting micrometer which facilitates the work. 

For practice in making the yam count, it is desirable to 
choose two fabrics whose texture U so different that the con- ’ 
trast in yarn count will be easily understood. Take, for exam¬ 
ple, calicot and batiste. Coimt (using tester) tlie number of 
warp yams in one inch of calico at five different places. Re¬ 
cord the average. Repeat for filling yams. Compare with 
warp and filling count (taken in the same way) in batiste. 
Count inch spzicc and multiply by 4. 

Calico Batiste 

Warp 17 Filling 13 Warp 20 Filling 18 


>7 

13 

21 

18 

16 

12 

21 

18 

•7 

13 

21* 

18 

17 

13 

21 

18 


Average 17x4 «68 13x4 — 52 21x4=84 18x4=72 

Calico 68 X 52 - Difference 16 
Batiste 84 x 72 • Difference 12 

*Yam—The so-called threads of which cloth is made are technically 
named "yams" to distinguish them from sewing thread composed 
many yams twisted together. The yams running lengthwise of the cloth 
(parallel with the selvage) are called warp yams or warp ends, and the 
crosswise yarns (those filled ittby the shuttle m weaving) are called 
‘'filling" or filling yams. Filling is also called woof or weft. 

For convenience and accuracy the term "yam" will n used. 

fCalico and batiste each vary widely in yam count depending upon 
the grade of fabric. ^ typi9al medium grack of each was chosen for 
this count. 
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Pick glass (cloih glass, linen glass or tester) 

'4" opening—^magnificatioi', 2M clia. The count in this sample 
IS 20 X ^ 



Thread counting micrometer . , . 

An mstrumeut of this type facilitates the counting of yams in cloth 
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The following points will be observed. Batiste has a greater 
number of warp and filling yams to the inch than calico. The 
relation of warp to filling is closer ^n batiste* (84x72) than in 
calico (68x52). In other words, th& strength of batiste length¬ 
wise and crosswise is more nearly uniform than in calico where 
the filling yams are fewer in relation to warp. The calico has 
less strength cros.swise than lengthwise (other factors bfeing 
equal). It will further be noted that the yams in calico are 
uneven in size, are lumpy and fuzzy. Those in batiste are 
more uniform in size and smoothness. , 

The above observations explain the difference in the cost 
of the two fabrics. 

After contrasting calico and batiste, two grades of the same 
fabric, as sheeting, may be eomparecl^ to determine which has 
the higher yam count. This test is useful in checking up on 
goods ordered from specified sample. 

Finishes 

Many cotton fabrics and most &ble linens are given elab¬ 
orate finishing processes after they leave the loom. In fact, 
the warp yarns before weaving are treated vdth a thin starch 
in order that they may be strengthened for the excessive .strain 
of rapid weaving. This is true of the thinnest cheesecloth 
which apparently contains no starch. Fabrics may be treated 
to a size made of starch (wheat, potato, rice, com, or sago) 
to which is added a filler as chalk, China clay or magnesium. 
When pressed bclw'ccn heavy rollers (sec Calendering p. 28), 
the cloth piesents a firm appearance, and may or may not be 
substantial underneath. The simplest way to discover the 
fabric minus the finish is to rub briskly a comer of the mate¬ 
rial, releasing the starch and other, filling. By holding the 
cloth to the light it is easy to distinguish a clofc firm weave 
from a loose one held together by starch. Good quality in 
damask depends upon fine yams and close weave. A loosely 
woven piece, starched and polished to look heavy, will lose 
its beauty with washing. 

Most modern silks are weighted, i. e., contain metallic salts 
as iron sulphate or stannous (tin) chloride. Some of these 
silks give satisfactory wear. One authority describes it as a 
“chemical fine art” to weight silks and not impair* their 
strength. Chemically weighted silk may give reasonable wear 
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but it is not comparable with old fashioned silk (pure) which 
was often in service upwards of twenty years. 

When silk splits lengl'htdse, it has evidently been yarn- 
dyed and the filling yan s only have received th? bath of 
metallic salts. The warp yarns must bo strong to stand the 
strmn of weaving. Therefore, it is customary to weight the 
filling. Contrary to popular opinion, a stiff silk, as taffeta, does 
.not necessarily indicate the presence of metallic weighting, nor 
a soft silk, as messaline, always imply the absence of weighting. 

By creasing a silk fabric or ribbon lengthwise the presence 
of weighting can often be dctcc' .jd. In fact, when the silk has 
been tendered, mere cre.asing will cause it to split. 

An unweighted silk bums like wool, forming a bead at the 
end, while weighted sill^retains its form. The metallic deposit 
on the yams prevents the flame from reaching the silk, there¬ 
fore the silk docs not b,;rn. Unfortunately, this test will not 
reveal the lasting quality of the silk, for a piece may refuse to 
bum and yet give reason,able wear. It merely distinguishes a 
piu-c silk from one which contains metallic weighting. Metal¬ 
lic salts arc not the only substances used to add weight to 
silk. Sugar, glucose, gelatin, glycerin, and paraffin are used 
for this purpose and to produce certain effects in finishing. 
Such treatment does not weaken the silk. Pongee, free from 
metallic weighting, is sometimes filled with a dressing of rice 
powder to make it apixiar heavy. 

Wash silks as a class are usually not weighted. One can ]y 
reasonably sure that China silk, habut®, pongee, and silk 
shirting will be free from metallic weighting. Fabrics com¬ 
bining silk and aitton, as cotton back satin, or silk and w'ool, 
.(as poplin) generally l^ve pure silk warp. 

Silks as arule are finished with some softening or stiffening 
agent as glycerine, v/stK or oil, gum arabic, dextrin, etc. This 
explains water spotting. The drops of water either do not 
mix with the oily constituent, or tend to dilute the sizing. 
The water spots may sometimes be removed by steaming or 
simply rubbing the silk in the hands. 

Sizing and a high polish are not always deceptive. They are 
essential toWtain fabrics as lining cambric and sign cloth. 
Likewise, the finishing process on table linen (see Beetling) 
is necessary to produce the smooth, leather-like surface on a 
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g<md table damask. Unless table linen has been put through 
this process, the laundry cannot bring out the characteristic 
polish on the cloth. 

Tensile Strength 

Fabrics purcha-sed according to specifications are tested for 
strength on instruments designed for the purpose. Two or . 
more fabrics being compared for quantity buying, as for a 
shirt factory, may be given a tensile strength test. The 
strength of a fabric is often used as a selling point. 

Tensile strength depends iijran the length and uniformity of 
fibres, .size and twist of yam and closeness of weave. A single 
ply yam of long fibres however tightly twisted will not equal 
in strength a 2 or ,vply yam of the same si)ecifications. This 
fact applies to yams of which cloth' is woven or knitted as 
well as to sewing thread and rope. A tensile strength record 
tells what strain the cloth will bear but it does not tell what 
eflcvt laundering will have U[)on tin life of the fabric nor does ’ 
it tell the effect of surface wear. 

Surface Wear 

In some technical laboratories instruments are used to give 
the fabric an abrasion test which wears the surface in much 
the same way that constant rubbing wears on elbows, knees 
and coat fronts. Such tests .are not possible for amateurs. 
The subject of surface wear is important especially in the case 
of wool coats and suits. 

The shine which always develops on French serge is due to 
the nature of the material and cannot bo prevented. The fine 
combed worsted yams are very smooth ;*• they are closely 
woven, producing a flat surface. Thr friction from ordinary 
wear pnxluces greater smoothness which finally reflects the 
light. Frequent spon.ging, steaming and brushing tends to 
dull the shiny surface. When all jirojecting fibre ends have 
been worn down the cloth remains permanently lustrous, 
The shine is less apparent on a worsted suit of shepherd's 
check or a mixture than oi^navy blue or black. 

Laundry Tests 

Cotton and linen fabrics are worn out largely by washing. 
The effect of the laundering process on materials is the sub- 
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ject of much scientific investigation. Tests are made in many 
laundries for data on the wearing quality of certain fabrics, 
for example, sheets and ten’s collars. If one braijl shows 
greater endurance, that o.ie will be fa orcd in future pur¬ 
chases. 

Color tests are also carried on by progressive laundrimien. 
Their national organization maintains a research laboratory 
for the solution of many problems in which manufacturers of 
textiles are becoming interested. 

Much popular instruction about the washing of rayon is 
given through advertisements and by sales people. Rayon 
.should be handled carefurv when wet, not rubbed or pulled 
or twisted violently. It is not oermanently weakened but 
regains its strength on Srying. 

Mercerized fabrics are soft and should not be starched. The 
exception is mercerized table damask which is sized to give it 
the stiffness of linen. Mercerized curtain fabrics should be 
kept soft for beauty. The use of little starch however will 
keep them clean longer. 

Wool fabrics should not be subjected to extreme heat be¬ 
cause of their tendency to shrink. 11 is not always possible 
to tell which garment or article will shrink most because some 
wools have a greater tendency to shrink than others and 
some have been so treated in the bleaching process that they 
re.-art differently from other wools which appear to be of the 
same quality. 

The set+ing of colors in wash goods has long been thought 
to be accomplished by soaking the garment or article in salt 
water, vinegar or a solution of borax, alum, Epsom salt, salt 
Petre, etc. Extensive laboratory experiments have proven 
this test a fallacy. Coloi^d materials were washed without 
treatment and duplicates soaked in the various solutions 
recommended. Both were dried in the sun. '1 he processes 
had no permanent effect upon the staying power of the colors. 

Sun Fading 

There is attest for the effect of sunlight on coloretl fabrics 
which can be made in the laboratory by means of an 
instrument called the Fade-oweter. A violet carbon arc light 
accomplishes the fading in a short time. This is the only ac- 
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airatc way to make such determinations because natural 
sunlight requires too mticli time for a practical test, and the 
degree o{,sunlight at one time of ye^‘ or in one locality cannot 
be compared with another time or piacc. The increasing num¬ 
ber of guaranteed colors on the market promises to eliminate 
to a large extent the difficulty of sun fading. 

Some Unsolved Problems 

There are complaints about the service of materials which 
so far have not been answered. 

vSome high grade w(X)lcn fabrics wrinkle. Soft delicate 
fibres are used which lack the resiliency of the coarse wools. 
Tests have been made to ascertain the wrinkling properties 
of coatings by making them slightly- damp and subjecting 
them to pressure for a period which would correspond to 
sitting as in a theatre. 

Some materials tend to sag and others to pull out at seams 
or to snag and rough ui>. The shrinkage of woolens and the 
sunbuming of curtains are two other serious problems not 
yet solved. 
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A.—CLASSIFICATIOI^^ OF FABRICS— BY ctOTH 
STRUCTURE 

Weaves 

Fundamental 

Plain as in sheetinR (paRc 8i). 

Twill as in serRe (paRC Io8). 

Twill ;ui in denim (paRu 108). 

Satin (warp face; as in satin (page 89). 

Satin Cfilling face) as in sateen ti)aRe 89). 
Moditieations of Fundamental Wettves 
Rib (|) 1 ain) as*n poplin (page 83). 

Basket (plain) as in friar's clolli (jiage 52). 
Herringbone (twil!) as in faiie\' iuitiiig (page 59). 
(Many variclu 3 of twill.) 

Figure Weaves 

(leometric as in birdseyc and buck ([lages 24, 61). 
jacquard as in table damask, silk brocade, tapestry, 
etc. (pages 41, 27, 99). 

Figures introduced on Icno weave (page 68). 

Lappet (embroidered dot as in dotted swiss) (page 

97 )- 

Swivel (dot or figure not embroidered, as in some 
Swiss and vode) (pa.ge 97). 

Othei Weaves 

I.«no as in marquisette (page 69). 

Pile (pagS 54). 

l^cut as inCrussels carpet (page 100). 

Looped as in TJurkisli toweling (page 102). 

Cut (warp pile) as in velvet and plush (page 109). 
Cut (weft pile) as in velveteen and corduroy (page 
36 ). 

Double cloth as in double faced chinchilla (page 45). 
Combination Weaves 

Plain with satin striiic. 

Pimm with twill stripe. 

Note: Many novdty weaves cannot be classified. 

137 
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Knit Structuke 

Plain knit stitch as in jersey and tricolette (page 65). 

Rib stitch as in Swiss rib underwear and hosiery tops' 
fpage 87). 

Warp knitting as in Milanese (page 76). 

(Many novelty effects in knilling.) 

Nets and Laces 

Filet net—related to leno weave (page 76). 

Bobbinet net—woven like chicken fence wire (jiage 75).' 
(Many varieties of plain and fancy nets.) 

B—CLASSIFICATION OF FABRICS 
AS FOUND IN THE AVERAGE DRY GOODS STORE* 

Art Needlework—Domestics and» Bedding—Draperies 
Linens**—^Linings—Mechanical Fabrics—Millinery—Mis¬ 
cellaneous—Neckwear and Veilings—^Rugs—Silks and Vel¬ 
vets—^Wash Goods—Wool Dress Goods 

ART NEEDLEWORK 

Ada or Java canvas Cross-stitch or Penelope cam as 

Art linen Hardanger cloth 


DOMESTICS AND BEDDING 


Art ticking 

Crdpe 

Bathrobe doth 

Dtmini 

Birdseye 

Devonshire 

Bunting 

Diaper cloth 

Calico 

Drilling 

Cambric 

Duck , 

Canton flannel 

Eiderdown 

Challis 

Elanncl 

Chambray 

Flannelette 

Cheesecloth 

Oalatwi 

Cheviot shirting 

Gauze (surgeon's or hospital) 

Cotlonade 

Gingham 

Cotton covert 

Hickory shirting 


*Mcclianical and Miscellaneous fabrics arc exceptions, not found In 
dry goods stores as a rule. 

**A11 fabrics sold at the linen counter. 
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Indian Head* 

Pajama cloth 


Japanese cr^'*i)e 

Percale 


Jean 

Plissd 


Khaki 

Ripplelte* 


Kimono erfipe 

Romper doth* 


Kimono flannel 

Rubber sheeting 


Ix)ng cloth 

Seersucker 


Middy twill 

Serpentine cripe* 


Mosquito netting 

Sheeting 


Mushn 

Tarlatan 


Nainsook 

Ticking 


oilcloth 

Viyella flannel* 


Outing flannel 




BRAPERIES 


Armurc 

Holland shade cloth 


.Artificial leather 

Madras 


Art ticking 

Marquisette 


Aust.rian shade cloth 

Mohair plush 


Awning stripe 

Monk’s cloth 


Bobhinet net 

Novelty net 


Brocade 

Oilcloth 


Brocatclle 

[Tinted linen 


Burlap 

Rep 


Ol.le net 

Siiteen 


Cascinent cloth 

Scrim 


Chintz 

Shiki rep 


Crash 

Silkaline 


Cretonne 

Soie.seth'* 


Damask 

Stafford doth 


Denim 

Swiss 


Druid’s cloth 

Taffeta 


Felt 

Tapestr\' 


Filet net 

Terry 


Fortuny print 

Theatrical gauze 


Friar’s cloth 

Toile de Joiiy 


Fris 4 

Velour 


Glazed chintz* 

Voile 


Grenadine 



•Reg. V. S. Pat. Off. 
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LINENS** 


Art lindi 

Grass dotli 

Basco* • 

HolKlnd 

Butchers' linen 

Honeycomb toweling 

Cainl^ric 

Huck toweling 

Canton linen or Crass cloth Lawn (handkorclticf) 

Crash 

Momic 

Damask 

Sheeting 

Embroidery linen 

Silence cloth (felt) 

Felt (cotton) 

Terry 

Glass toweling 

Turkish toweling 


LININGS 

Alpaca 

Merveillcux 

Buty Ckitje* 

Pcrcaline 

(^imbric 


Canvas 

StTge (cotton or mohair) 

Coutil 

Silesia 

Crinoline 

Silk and cotton fabrics as 

Hair cloth 

A. B. C.A Si’(o, Silioi,* 

Ileatherbloom 

Stlkalinc 

Lawn 

Soicsette* 

Lni^ctle* 

Venetian 

Lustrine 

Wigan 

MECHANICAL FABRICS 

Bolting cloth 

Fell 

Duck 

Sign ctoth 


MILLINERY 

Buckram 

Mourning crfpe 

Cape net 

Panama cloth 

Crinoline 

Rice net 

Duck cloth 

Tarlatan 

Flexible net 

Velvet 

Hatters’ plush 

Willow 


•Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

••All fabrics sold at the linen counter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Balltxin cloth 

Tire fabric 

Bolting cloth 

NECKWEAlJ AND VEILINOS 

Blond net 

Metalline 

Bobbinet not 

Point d’c'sprit net 

Geofgettc 

Silk net 

Maline 

Tulle 

Jjletal cloth 

Veiling 


RUGS 

Axminstcr 

Klearflax 

Brussels (body) 

Scotch wool 

Chenille 

Smyrna 

Fibre 

Tapestry Brussels 

Grass (Crex) 

Thread and Thrutn* 

Ingrain 

Wilton, 


SILKS lm> VELVETS 

Armurc 

Messaline 

Baronctte salin* 

Moire 

Bcngaline 

Otloaian 

Brocade 

Pcau dc Soie 

Cliarmcuse 

Plush 

Chifton 

Pongee 

China silk 

Pi^plin 

Corduri'V 

Pussy Willow* 

Crfipo-bacli 'latin 

Radium 

Crfipe dc Chine 

Kajah* 

Duvetyn 

Satin 

Epongc 

Serge 

Faille 

Shirting silk 

Flat crSpe 

Sjxjrta silk 

Foulard 

Spun silk 

Gros de Londres 

Surah 

Grosgrain 

Taffeta 

Habutae 

Tricolctte 

Khaki Kool* 

Velvet 

Kimono 

Velveteen 

La Jen* 

Voile 


•Reg. U. S. Pat. Ofl. 
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WASH GOODS 

Airplane doth 

Madras 

Batiste , 

Organdy 

Broadcloth 

Outing flannel 

Crash dress goods 

(Ixford shirting 

CrOpe (silk and cotton) 

Persian lawn 

Corduroy 

Pi(|ue 

Dimity 

Poplin 

Fast color suitings 

Prints 

Flaxon* 

Ratine 

Foulard (cotton) 

Rayon and cotton fabrics 

Gabardine 

Sherette* 

Gingham 

Silk and cotton fabrics 

India linon 

Soicsdte* 

Lawn 

Sw'iss 

Linene 

Tissue 

Linno* 

Voiie 

WOOL DRESS GOODS 

All)atn>ss 

Felt 

Alpaca 

Flannel 

Astradian 

Forestry cloth 

Balbriggan 

Frieze 

Beaver 

Fur fabrics 

Bedford cord 

Gabardine 

Bolivia 

Granite cloth 

Bunting 

Henrietta 

Brilliantine 

Homespun II 

Broadcloth 

jCTsey 

Camel’s hair 

Kasha* 

Cashmere 

Kefsey 

Chains 

Mackinaw 

Charmeen* 

Melton 

Cheviot 

Mohair 

Chinchilla cloth 

Nun’s veiling 

Cotton and wool mixtures 

Palm Beach* 

Covert 

Panama 

Cr 4 pe 

Poiret twill 


•Reg. U.S. Pal. OB. 
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Poplin 

Tric“otin(' 


Prunella 

Tweed 


Rating 

Unfinished worsted 

Serge 

Velour 


Shepherd’s check 

Venetian cloth 

Suiting 

Voile 


Tiiffeta 

Zibeline 


C—TRADE NAMES USED IN THIS BOOK** 

A. B.’C.* 

KapO(‘k* 

Rajah* 

Aledo 

Kasha* 

Rij)j)lette* 

Basco* 

Kiddy kloth* 

RoinptT* 

Barcmcltc* 

KJiaki Ko<»l* 

Roshanara* 

Boott Mills* 

Kiiidv-rgartcn* 

Ruff-a-Nuff* 

Boyduroy* 

Klearfi, :.* 

Sold 

Buty Chine* 

La Jerz* 

Scilo* 

Cx'lanesc* 

Lansdoivtib 

Serpentine* 

Chanioisftli-* 

Linno* 

Shantung 

•Cliamoisuedc* 

Linclle* 

Shcrette* 

Channeen* 

Lirigi’ttc* 

Silcot* 

Cinderella 

Lissuc* 

Snia-fil 

Clvdella* 

Lmninctlc* 

Soicsette* 

Cravenetlc* 

Lustron 

Stafffird 

Daibv cloth* 

Man'clla* 

Sunfjust 

Di.nt. 1* 

Milo Sheen* 

vSurf 

Devonsilire 

Orinoka* 

Swami* 

Duretta* 

Palm Beach* 

Tezzo* 

Everfast* 

Pamico* 

Thread and Thrum’ 

Flaxon* 

1 ’eter Pan* 

Trico Sham* 

Friezette* • 

Pollv'Prim* 

Viyella* 

Heatherlilonm 

Polo* • 

Year Round* 

Indian Hc jcl* 

Puritan Prints 


' Italian silk* 

Pussy Willow* 



♦Reg. U. S. Pal OIT 
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IV 

LABEtLING OF TEXTILE FABRICS 

Rulings of the Federsl Trade Commission which Pertain 
to Textile Labels 


Most states have laws governing false advertising. When a 
statement is interpreted as misleading a prosecution may 
follow. 

Some important rulings of ihe Federal Trade Commission 
are given below: 

* Order “to cease and desist from the use rf cashmere for 


articles not composed entirely of wool, ’’ 1922. 

Fine camel’s hair wool or fine natural wool cannot be used for 
knit goods composed only in part of wool or camel'shair, 1920. 

Winsted Hosiery Company ordered “to cease and desist 
from employing or using the labels and brands wool, merino, 
natural wool, gray wool, worsted or any similar descriptive 
brands or labds on underwear, socks or other knit goods com¬ 
posed only in part of w(k) 1 except that such terms may he used 
where joined with the name of the other staple or staples con¬ 
tained in the knitted fabric", 1921, Decision sustained by 
the Supreme Court, 1922. This is referred to as the famous 
Winsted Hosiery case. It sets a standard for mislabeling of 
any article containing other fibres than wool. 

The National Better Business Bureau of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the W’orld exists to foster truth in adver¬ 
tising. This organization, with its local bureaus in all the 
principal cities, chfcks statements made in advertisements, 
sjionsors city ordinances for fair business practices, conducts 
^ucational programs aSd prosecutes oSenders. 

Recommendations arc ntade by the National Better Busi¬ 
ness Bureau wliich influence trade practices. For example, 
the definitions of full-fashioned and fashioned have had an 
effect upon the labelling of hosiery. Silk may be used only 
when the textile is woven entirely of genuine silk filament of 
the silk cocoon. The following terms are prohibited unless 
the article consists of all pure silk of the sflk co^" - 
silk, dlk, silk foot hose, art silk ho.se, American silk, silk lisle, 
orimtal sylk, pure thread silk, and pongee 
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V 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE ON TEXTILE FAriklCS 
Dictionaries: 

“Adams, P. M.—The Drygoodsman's Handy Dictionary, 
The Drygoodsmim, St. Louis, 1912. 
Bennett, Frank P.—Cotton Fabrics Glossary, 

Frank P. Bennett & Co., 1907. 
Blanco, A. E.—Piece Goods Manual, 

Chineto Maritime Customs, .Shanghai, 
1917 - 

Cole, Geo. S.—Dic^onaiy- of Dry Goods, 

Root Newspaper Assoc., New York, 1900. 
Fairchild's National Directory—1920. Fairchild Pub. 
Co., N. Y. 

Dictionary of Textiles—p|). 4,';8-492. 
Harmuth, Loui.s—Dictionary of Textiles, 

Fairchild Pub. Company, N. Y., 1915.* 
International Library of Technology—W'cave Glossary, 
Fabric Analysis, International Text Book 
Company, .Scranton, Pa., 1906. 

.Silk Terms—A Dictionary of, Clifford & Lawton, New 
York, 1915. 

Silk Terms •—.'V Glossary of, Cheney Bros., I9i.'>. 

General: 

Dooley, Willia^ji—^Textiles, D. C. Heath, 1910.'“ 

DyCT, Elizabeth—Textile Fabrics, Doubleday Page & 

• Co„*i 923 . 

Gibb.s, Charlotte—Hilhisehold Textiles, Whitcomb & 
Barrows, 1913.*** 

Kinne and Cooley—Shelter & Clothing, Macmillan, 1913. 
McGoWiin. and Waite—Te.xtiles and Clothing, Mac¬ 
millan, 1919. 

^Revised Edition. 1920. 

••Revised Edftion, 1925* 

••♦Revieed Edition, 1922 . 

15 * 
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Murphy, William S.—Modem Drai)ery & Allied 1 
4 vols. The Gresham Pub. Co., L 
1914. 

Nystrom, Paul H.—Textiles, D. Appleton Co., 

Small, Cassie Paine—How to Know Textiles. Cj 
C o., 1925. 

Thompson, Eliza B.- Cotton and Linen, Dcpai 
Store Alerehandisc Manual, The I 
J^r«ss, N. Y., 1917. 

Thonij)son, Eliza B.—Silk, Department Store Me 
disc Manual, Ronald T’ress, N. Y., 

Turner, Annabelle—A vStudy of h'abries, D. Apjde 
('o., 1918 

Watson. Kale U.—Textiles and Clollung, Am 
Seliool of Home Economies, Ch 
1907. 

Woolmanand Mcflowan—'J'cxtiles, Maeinillan, 191 

Woolman, Maty' S. Clothing. Choiee, Care. Cost, 
Lip]iini.oM, Philadeljihia, 1920 rest 
vised 1926. 

NOTE: Only those l>ooks are listed which give some 
mation on fabrics. There are many excellent reference 
included here. 


•Revised igii'*. 







